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ThE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


A OkTONS CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Jrom ther use, as they he ve been a never-fatling Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in L every Town in the Kingdom. 


“CAUTION. 
Re sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 


TRIAL berore PURCHASE. 


THE SILENT SEWING MACHINE sent 
on approval for trial, Carriage paid to 
any station in the Kingdom. 

REFERENCE REQUIRED. BOOK FREE. 

WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London. 


















n never fails to restore Cirey 9 
o its Original Color and Beauty, l Fadeq Haj 





Tt pis preparatio 







1 Tec the Hair to grow | [t cures & prevents Baldness, 
Thick and Strong. \It is a perfect Hair Restorer 


t stops the Hair from! and Hair Dressing com- 
falling off. | bined, 
Sales Oo: a. bY most Chemasts & Perfumers, wn large bottles, 6s. 





ce: 266, High Holborn, London, W 
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Wa. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


\ ILL14AM SPRAGUh: is manufacturing « very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very bes: 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate prive of 











TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS. ‘These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Price Lis 7 post free. 
A splendid assortment of HA MONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 6 to 84 Guineas; in 
apy st 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 
post free. 





WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


— 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 





FRESH LEAVES from the Old Tostaapent art 
of “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” By L. 
N.R. In one Vol., 4s. 6d. cloth, with Seventy Illustrations. 

“ You can herdly conceive how much pleasure and profit I derived 
from ‘Fresh Leaves,’ on my voyage back to America. You have been 
guided by the guod hand of God intw a vein of the richest mine in the 

Liye" ."—Ficm Dr. BoarpMan, Author of “ The Higher Christian 

e. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, My Life, By 
JEANIE SELINA REEVES. Feap., gilt edges, 2s. 
“ A beautiful portrait of a Christian mother,” 





TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- | 


periences of Life. By Emma Lesiiz. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“ A healthy-toned, naturally told tale.”’"—Our Own Fireside. 


BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable 
of American Country Life. An Amusing Record of Boy- 
ish Days in the Wild Woods of America. By the late 
Rev. J. Bouton, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


**It contains some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 
American country life with which we have ever met, ”— Kingston's 
Magazine, 


COTTAGE BY THE LAKE; or, The Wilmer 
Family. Translated from the German by Maritpa 
WRENCH. With a Frontispiece. Feap., 2s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. Fifth 
Thousand. 2s, 6d., elegantly bound, gilt edges, with 


peel 


LIGHTFORD:; or, ‘“‘The Sure Foundation.” 
By A.C. W. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“ An exquisite story, charmingly told.”—Christian Observer. 


CLARA EVERSHAM ; or, The Life of a School- 
von A Narrative founded upon Fact. By Haraizr 
*Oytey Hows. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, with Four Etchings 

on Steel, 1s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 


C——. Gathered chiefly from her own Letters. Third 
Edition. 18mo., 1s. 


“ Admirably suited as a gift-book for our senior girls.” 
“ A beautiful illustration of Divine grace.”— Teacher's Monthly. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Practical Remarks on the 
Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. Fecap. 8vo., 
antique cloth, red edges, 2s. 





“ A valuable manual of instruction and exhortation upon many of | 


the chief points of Gospel truth. We are glad to welcome such a 
volume.”—Church of England Magazine, 


THE DEW OF YOUTH; 
Young. A New Year’s Gift-Book. By 
18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MEMORY PICTURES OF THE LIFE OF 

HRIST. With Mnemonic Plan and Explanation. By 

Wissas Strokes, Teacher of Memory, Royal Poly- 

technic Institution. One Hundred original Drawings 

by William Brough, illustrating in Mnemonic Groups, 

and in the order of time, a continuous History of our 
Lord’s Life and Ministry. Plain, ls.; tinted, 2s, 6d. 


VOICES OF THE SEA. In words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and of approved Knglish Authors. Collected by the 
Widow of a Naval Officer, and Edited by a Clergyman. 
With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Printed on toned paper, and bound in cloth, bevelled 


boards, feap. 8vo., 3. 


th 
MAME OF JESUS, ond ober Ves for the 


or, Sermons for the 
Rev. A. Buyru. 


THE “I WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST. Being 
the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Psalms. Twenty- third Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo., 5s, 

“ We have seldom met with a book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more practical ; and (what perhaps is not unimportant in this 
excitable age) it is interesting.” —Record. 


THE GREAT STANLEY; or, James, the Seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Conntess, Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, in their Land of Man: an Historical Narra- 
tive 6f the 17th Century. Interspersed with Notices of 
Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Legends, Fairy Tales, 
&c. By the late Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.GS., 
formerly Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man. Dedicated oe permission) to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, K.G., &c., &c. In one vol., post 8vo., 
copiously illustrated, 7s. "6d. cloth. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Lately published. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


By Wri114m Sanpsy. With copious Index. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REWARD PICTURES. 
Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH ; 
and Lays of the Better Land. Szconp Epitioy. Con- 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


“ The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 
a genuine spirit of personal piety pervades the whole,”—Literary 
Churchman. 


POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. By the Rev. 
H. Ramspen; Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 
“ He (the Author) is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys."—Public Opinion. 


MELODIES FROM THE MOUN TAINS. With 
other Poetical pieces. By Mrs. J. B. CantTRgE.u. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 

“There is a deep aud free-spoken tenderness in many of these pieces 
which makes them come home to the heart.”—Olerical Journal, 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 
tics. By GRANDFATHER GRay. Fcap., cloth, 4s 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 


Coloured Vignette, 
In a packet, 1s, 


ROSAMOND BICESTER ; or, the True 
Heroine. By H.A.H. Post 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 


the Young. By Harrgizt D’Oytexy Hows. New 
Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ELLIE; or, ‘Nothing Perfect Here. 


cloth, with an illustration, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 
Being a Sketch of the 7 of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘*The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 

Lambs. A Story for Little Children, By an Uncrz. 
Illustrated by Six full-page Engraviags. Third Edition, 
2s, 6d 


Crown 8vo., 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SPECIALITY in each Number of 


THE ‘LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1869. 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and for Greater and Lesser Incomes. 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
y: 


cooking each article composing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes. 


Price 9d, mont 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row ; and by order of all Booksellers, 











e bel 
/ 
\ Cord and Nails to hang the Six Cards. 

” Price One Shilling. . 
six 
COOKERY CARDS 
FOR 


THE KITCHEN. 


1.—Fish.—Soups. 
2.—Meat. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Sixteen Designs of Sofa and Char Crdies, 


EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING, 





Ciuenty-eight Aecdletoork Designs 
In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, 
Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 


By Mrs. Warren. 


Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, B.0. 





3.—Sauces. 
4.—Vegetables. 


58.—Pastry. 
6.—Sweets and Pre- 
serves. 


BY MRS. WARREN, 
Editor of the “ Ladies’ Treasury.” 


“These reliable Rules are excellent and 
most valuable.” 








London, Bemrose, 21,Paternoster-row 
| 


FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo., boards, price 1s. 


A HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS ; 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE AND FURNISH IT AT A 


SMALL EXPENSE. 
Br Mrs. WarrReEyY, 


Author of “ How I Managed My House on Two Hundred Pounds a 
Year,” “ How I Managed My Children,” “ Comforts for Small 
Incomes,” “ Six Cookery Cards for the Kitchen,” &c., &e. 
Editor of ‘The Treasury of Literature,” and “The Ladies’ Treasury.” 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and Derby. And all Booksellers, 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


_— excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE;; a few doses 
will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The extraordinary medical 
reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under 
the protection of Government authorizing a stamp bearing the words 
“Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is genuine. 
See decision of Vice-Chanceilor Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” 
July, 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d,, by all 
chemists, Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street, London, W.C. 


PRING MEDICINE.—The best purifier of the 

Blood at this season of the year is admitted by all to be KAYE’S 
WORSDELU’S PILLS, which, by their mild yet effectual operation, 
remove all oppressive accumulations, regulate the secretions of the 
liver and bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take cold or 
establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, and are thus 
strongly recommended as the BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold 
by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 
2s, 9d., and 43, 6d. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS... 


NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
tion of a mild operation with the most successful 


effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 
Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 











| Iron, Charcoal, and Sulphur, 


JES. QPRATrI and CO., Original 
Inventor and Patentee of Pure Fibrine Dog 


Cakes (7th year of test), They contain 20 per cent. of Pure Fibrine, 
the dried unsalted gelatinous parts of Prairie Beef, Ground Wheat, 
The cakes are sweetened with that 


| great antiscorbutic and luscious fruit, the date, that never cloys or 


ereates thirst, and substitutes vegetables. This is the cheapest food, 
requires no cooking, will keep your dogs in condition, without meat 


| or other food, the hair glossy, the dog regular, and, as a sound diet, 





obviates worms and distemper, 22s, cwt. Also “ Challenge Fibrine 
Cake.” Poultry Meal, spieed with mustard, believed to be the 
Greatest Egg Producer and Fattener of Ducks and Poultry, un- 
equalled for raising Young Pheasants or Chicks, 22«, cwt. “DATE 
FARINA" Horse Biscnits, This novelty explains itself, end fills a 
want long desired; a few given from the pocket of the rider will 
sustain the horse’s mettle. 24s. cwt. “DATE FARINA MEAL” is 
eaten ravenously by Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 24s.cwt. Stira 
pint or so in the horse’s drink ; it will remove fatigae—or a little may 
be added with the usual feed. It is not so much a seasouing as an 
absolute food and grateful restorative. Samples and circular free. 
Liberal terms to Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Chandlers. For Cash, 
earriage free. 28,High Holborn, London. Agents Wanted. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
combine both sanitive and sanative powers in a 
high degree. By the former term is understood their 
ability to preserve health—by the latter their capability 
to restore health. With these remedies at hand; no 
invalid need be at fault to guide himself or herself safelv 
through the many trials to which every one is subjected 
during our long and oftentimes inclement winter. Coughs, 
colds, ulcerated throats, diphtheria, whooping-cough, gan 
be successfully treated by well rubbing this Ointment 
upon the chest, and by taking the Pills. During damp, 
foggy weather, asthmatical sufferers will experience the 
utmost possible relief from the inunction of the Ointment, 
and all tender-chested persons will save endless misery by 
adopting this treatment. 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 

As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanezs & Son, Epwazps & Co., Nswszry & Sona, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the firat Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


AND URB MUTU W. F. THOMAS & CO’S 
LONDON SUB AN AL | PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 

BUILDING SOCIETY. | GEWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
GEWING MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


| | GPs MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 





ewer 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 








SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 


OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


oe —T FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 
Bee a eg nec FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
Ww THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 

| Bee ia MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
[ee THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 70s. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 

W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 
Cheapside; Regent Circus, ‘Oxford Street, London; and 54, 
Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Wanted. 





@8 COUGH LOZENGES :—The Best 
Tod Safest Remedy for Coughs, 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES :—Relieve the 
difficulty of breathing in Asthma. 


@’8 COUGH LOZENGES :—A Certain 
a for Relieving the Irritation of the Bronchial 
KE 00 COUGH LOZENGES :—Are Daily 
ded by the Faculty. Sold in Boxes, 

ls. Peper: and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 


KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | 
London, E.C. Bold retail by all Druggists, &c 











KPATING'S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
Kills Bugs. 

KPATINGS INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
Kills Fleas. 


K BATING'S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
Kills Black Beetles. 


K BATING'S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
Kills Moths and all Offensive Insects. 


Sold in egg 1s., tgs Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each ; 
| or 1s. Packets, free post, for 12 Postage Stam 
| Also in Bottles with Bae ls. 6d. and 3s. each, — 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Caurch- 
| yard, London, E.O. 
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THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
With the Latest Improvements, 

CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 

Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 
pag: Nn Be to learn, and not liable to derangement. 


, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 


Sews with pe en ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —Haglish Mechanio. 
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E “GATES OF EDEN.’ 


XIV. 


HAPTER 
It was Saturday. The following Tuesday was 
the day named for returning to London, Mr. 
had invited the Miss Masons to 
come down in the afternoon, and to ré 
with them till Tuesday, when they would all 
went with Walter 
The train had 


Stevenson 
main 


xo back together. Geraldine 
them at the station. 
scarcely stopped, when Miss Clotilda appeared 


to meet 


on the platform. 

“Oh, Walter, 
What a fine place this Hastbourne must be 
the 
webs out of your eyes.” 

To Geraldine she only afford 
of her hand. Miss Clotilda carried with her a 
small travelling-bag, 
Walter, and set off with him at once, leavi 


how well you are looking! 


sea-breezes have blown the college cob- 


da cold touch 
which she handed to 


Geraldine and Miss Georgina to follow as they 


pleased. 


“At what hour did you leave nd y 
asked Geraldine. 

“ At three,” replied Miss Georgina 

‘lam sure you are glad to get to the sea- 
side for a little.” 

“Veg,” 

“ Have you ever been here before ? 

sé Ne? 

‘Oh, then, you will be delighted with Ka 
bourne.’ 

“ Humph.” 

* Of course you know Brighton ? 

“ Ye 3.” 

Geraldine relingu | ittempt in de 
spair, and walked beside her companu in 


silence. 

“You have never written to me, 
said Miss Clotilda. 

“Did I promise to write?” 


Goodness gracious, 


Walter,” 


“Did you promise ! 
are we to do nothing but what we promise ? 
Is that ¢ old Fizzyhead, 


your moral philosophy professor at Cambridge, 


the kind of teachir 


gave you? You ouyht to have written to 
me.” 
“But I didn’t write to Georgina eit! 


“Well, if you had?” 

“The fact is, 1 have not 
hand since I came to Eastbourn 

“ How have you got on with 
cating Geraldine with a jerk of her head. 
Py ; ” 

liresome enough, I suppose. 

rT. 


had a pen in my 


P” ITndi- 
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LILIES. 


LILIES. 


ROBINSON, 


“Nonsense; she is a very charming com- 
pal ion.” 

‘You and I don’t agree in taste.” 

* Well, uncle and I do.” 

*Uncle! J] think 


fellow has got softening of the brain.” 


begin to the dear old 
“T wish the disease would become an epi- 
said Walter; “a touch of it would 
do you no harm, Clotilda.’’ 

Miss Clotilda was somewhat 
the remark, and said little more till they 
reached home. 

Monday came, and Geraldine felt sadly that it 
was to be their last day at the sea-side. Never- 
theless, she felt really glad at the thought of 
of again sitting 


demiec,”’ 


affronted with 


again seeing Mrs. Stevenson; 


down with her cherished books; and of again 


moving through that house which had become 


her home. Miss Clotilda and her sister had 
set off with Walter for a walk over the Head. 
She had remained at home with Mr. Steven- 


son, who did not yel feel himself equal to 
much exercise. ‘They were out on the Espla- 
nade, sometimes sitting a little while, and 
strolling up and down. 

* said Geraldine, “that you 
‘ this trip.” 

uch stronger, indeed 





tempted to think tl 


sometimes Os 
ist. few weeks have been lost in my life.” 

‘But you do not think so, uncle?” 

‘No, not in my heart. It is contrary to 
my nature, and [| suppose it is contrary to 
humat ture, to be stil and do nothing; but 
[ have ere now learned the truth that they also 
work yhoo ly Ww uit.” 

“Are you sad to-day, uncle ? 


* Why duo you ask me-that 


] | + } 
"Just becau ( ‘UCK Ine that you seems d 





But is it not possible to be grave without 
being Sad F 

L suppose s; but we gen ly connect 
the two.”’ 

‘T think any man who is living with God 
must very often be gray but it does not 
follow that he is always sad. It is a great 


truth that but little of the element of this 

world’s gladness enters into the serene joy of 

the world to come. Religion has often been 

condemned as a sad thing, because holy men 

have little shared in the noisy mirth and 

But they had entered upon 
Y 


gaiety of earth. 
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another manner of joy, of which the wor!d 
knew nothing, and which is not associated 
with these outward expressions.” 

“ But when I said that you looked grave, I 
meant that you looked graver than you usually 
do. I think I have noticed a change in you 
for some days past.” 

“I was not aware there was any change in 


| my appearance; but I have perhaps been more 


silent of late than I generally am.” 

“The reason why I remarked it to you is 
that I feared I might have done something 
to displease you.” 

“No, my darling, you did not do anything 
to displease me, nor am I displeased with any- 
thing at all. A darkness—if I am right in 
calling it a darkness—has fallen upon my 
mind; but it has fallen from above.” 

Geraldine scarcely understood. 

“T have found many times,” continued Mr. 
Stevenson, “that I have had a kind of pre- 
monition of certain changes in the course of 
providence. I remember having read a re- 
mark in some religious writer, which has been 
verified more than once in my experience. It 
was something like an expansion of the thought 
contained in the words, ‘the secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him.’ The remark 
was this: ‘ Standing amid the forest, we detect 
in the soughing of the wind through the 
hranches indications of the pathway which 
the coming tempest will take; and when the 
soul of man is united closely with God, it 
experiences intimations and foreshadowings of 
the way in which God is about to act. And 
the poet tells us that 


* Coming events cast their shadows before.’ ” 


Geraldine was still silent. 

“TI cannot tell how it is, or what it is, but I 
feel that something is at hand. God has come 
to me in the ystillness of the soul; He has 
spoken to me, and I have heard His voice. 
That illness had its purifying work to do, and 
I can perceive what that work was. God 
tested me then as to my willingness to give 
up this world for the next world; He tested 
me as <0 my confidence in Him, to go out from 
this life into the darkness of which I know 
nothing. I dare humbly to say that He glorified 
Himself in this poor sinful creature. He knows 
that I did then confide in Him with a perfect 
trust, and sacrificed my will in the choice of 
existence to His. To Him only, not to me, be 
the glory.” 

Geraldine walked at his side, filled with 
awe and with wonder. 

“But since that illness it appears to me 
that God is working in another way. He has 
prolonged my life in this world, and the ques- 





tion has been ever present with me of late— 
How mucham I willing to give up to God here 
—to what extent does my consecration extend ? 
I was willing to give up all, and enter on an- 
other state of existence, if that had been his 
will, but it has been his will that I should con- 
tinue in this state of existence; and He now 
presses on me the demand, how much am I 
resigned to the dispositions of his providence 
here. The inward voice has asked me, Is 
there anything you hold dearer than the will 


of God? I have tried to see in my darkness | 





and feebleness. I have striven to carry out | 


the treasures of my heart and to lay them 
down at his feet. I am not conscious of 


having held back anything, and my soul has | 


been filled with unspeakable peace and joy. 


But out of the brightness of my trust in God | 
I hear a voice continually assuring me that | 
though I pass through the fires He will be | 


with me. I know He is going to try me, 


Geraldine ; but how He is going to try me, I | 


cannot tell.” 
Geraldine endeavoured to conceal her tears 


from the notice of those persons whom they | 


met. 

“What Isaac God is going to ask of me is 
known to Him alone. Sometimes I think 
that my own health may be taken; sometimes 
I think of my dear wife; sometimes I think of 
you, Geraldine, and of the light I have had in 


your love; sometimes I think of my earthly | 
wealth. But I am most anxious not to think | 


at all; but to rejoice evermore in the thought 
that He does all things well. If God were to 
take me from you, Geraldine, He would raise 


you up some other to do for you according to | 


his will.” 


Geraldine had just wiped her eyes with her | 


handkerchief, when she was attracted by a 


quick step behind. Before she could turn, a | 


familiar voice said— 
“ Miss Beauchamp!” 
To her amazement she beheld Captain 


Urquhart, who had just called at their apart- | 


ments and left his card. 

“Oh, Mr. Urquhart!” she exclaimed, then 
recovering herself:—‘“Mr. Stevenson,— Mr. 
Urquhart, uncle.” 

The gentlemen shook hands cordially. 


“TI am delighted to see you, Mr. Urquhart, | 
that I may personally thank you for your kind- | 


ness to my Geraldine. If we had only known 


that she was in such good hands we should | 


have been spared some anxiety.” 

“T beg you will not thank me, Mr. Steven- 
son, for what afforded me such pleasure. You 
are not £0 much pleased to see me as I am to 
see you, for Miss Beauchamp has taught me 
to look upon you as a king among men.” 
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| got home comfortably the other day, Miss 
| Beauchamp.” 
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“Geraldine, you naughty girl!” said Mr. 
Stevenson, reproachfully ; “I fear your visit to 
France did not improve you.” 

“My visit to France had nothing to do with 
the formation of my opinion of you, uncle ; you 
yourself, and you alone, are accountable for 


| that.” 


* And I venture to think, Mr. Stevenson,” 
said Captain Urquhart, “that the blame you 


| just now attached to France does not attach 
| to you.” 


‘Geraldine and I are great cronies, and I 
suppose we must be forgiven if we think a 
little too much of each other. Are you stay- 
ing in Eastbourne, Mr. Urquhart?” 

“T may perhaps remain till to-morrow, but 
I presume that you 


“Very nicely indeed. Thanks to the charges 


| you gave the captain, I was treated like a prin- 


cess on board.” 
“When do you return to London?” 
“Tn the morning we hope. I think uncle is 


| quite impatient to be back again at his duties.” 


“T see, Mr. Stevenson, that you and I differ 
in this respect; you area working man and I 
am an idler.” 

“T hope that you misrepresent yourself a 


| little, for to be an idler in the full sense of the 
| term is very bad.” 


“T think Mr. Urquhart means,” said Geral- 
dine, “that he does not do much with his 
hands; but I can bear witness that his head 
is not idle.” 

“Tt is good that the head be occupied,” re- 
plied the captain, “ but if you wish to benefit 
the world there must be something more than 
this. I was for some years in the army, but 
I grew at last so tired of the military voca- 
tion that I retired. Since then I have done 
nothing.” 

They walked up and down some time en- 
gaged in conversation, and the captain acceded 
to Mr. Stevenson’s invitation to spend with 
them the remainder of the day. Mr. Steven- 
son then begged that he might be excused for 
an hour, as he had some important letters to 
write for the post; and Geraldine and Captain 
Urquhart agreed to pass the hour till dinner 
in a ramble toward the Head. 

“ What have you been thinking of since our 
last meeting, Miss Beauchamp ?” 

“That is a difficult question.” 

“TI should not think of putting an easy one 
to you.” 

‘‘A little further acquaintance with me will 
teach you to do it. Perhaps you will favour 
me by telling me what you have been thinking 


| “ Well, there is one thing I have thought 
| very much of.” 

| “ What is that ?” 

“TI think I shall not tell you,” he replied, 
| with a smile, which had its meaning. 

| “T have no right to press you; what stands 
next in order ? ” 

“Let me see. 
| our conversation.” 
| I think we ran over many subjects.” 

* We did, but I allude to the general drift.” 

“What was the general drift?” asked Ge- 
raldine. 

“Do you not remember ? ” 

“‘T remember what we talked of, but it takes 
a good deal of skill sometimes to point out the 
drift of talking.” 

“Well, I think the upshot of what we said 
concerned me. Did you not arrive at the con- 
clusion, Miss Beauchamp, that I was some- 
thing between a heathen and an infidel ? ” 

“Do you think it is right, Mr. Urquhart, 
to ask another plumply for an opinion con- 








I should say the subject of 





cerning yourself? I know it makes me feel 
awkward to be asked.” 

“T should not ask an opinion if I expected 
anything good, but I have a right to censure 
if I choose to claim it. I do not ask an opi- 
nion concerning myself, but concerning my 
views. I should like to know how they appear 








of since.” 


to you.” 

“ But you really did not tell me your views.” 

“ How did you judge of what I did tell?” 

“Well, Mr. Urquhart, since you force me to 
it, I cannot but say that I think you very 
far from the truth, as I understand the 
truth,” ’ 

“Tt was just that expression of opinion I 
wanted to hear, and I felt anxious to see you 
again, in order that I might dissipate the 
false impressions which I believed you had re- 
ceived. I should be sorry you should think 
badly of me,—that is, worse than you ought 
to think.” 

“ But I do not see, Mr. Urquhart, how you 
sheuld hold yourself responsible to me for 
your opinions. I am only an ignorant girl, 
and I have no right to judge a person so much 
older and so much more experienced than 
myself.” 

“Do you think me so very much older than 
you?” he asked, with a smile. 

“ Pardon me, I really did not mean it. How- 
ever, you have been an officer in the army, and 
I am only a school-girl.”’ 

“We have school-boys sometimes as officers 
in the army, so you must not judge from 
that.” 

“Indeed! ” cried Geraldine, laughing, “and 
we sometimes have women that ought to be 
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schoolgirls, so that altogether I made a bad 
basis for my calculation.” 

“ However that may be, I do not wish any 
one to think badly of me in such a way as 
that my example might have an influence for 
evil. I have a very strong feeling of the duty 
we owe to God in the example we present 
before the world, both as to creed and to con- 
duct. And sometimes I blame myself very 
much that, for the want of speaking with suf- 
ficient clearness, I leave wrong impressions on 
the minds of those who hear me.” 

“T should willingly be persuaded that you 
left a wrong impression on my mind. See, 
here is Walter Stevenson coming down the 


hill with these two ladies.” 


“ And may I ask who are these ladies P” 

“They are Mrs. Stevenson’s nieces. Their 
name is Mason.” 

Great was the surprise produced in the 
advancing party at seeing Geraldine in the 
company of this handsome young stranger. 

“ Who—in—the—wide—world has she 
got?” asked Miss Clotilda. 

“T do not know,” replied Walter, “I never 
saw him before.” 

“These are elderly persons,” said Captain 
Urquhart, when the Miss Masons had passed, 
“much older than Mr. Walter Stevenson.” 

“Oh yes; Walter is quite a boy compared 
with them.” 

“TI suppose he is a student ?” 

“Yes, he is at Cambridge; and he is wait- 
ing to be old enough for ordination.” 

“Is he a nice fellow ?” 

“Everybody loves him,” replied Geraldine, 
with a beaming face. “Iam so glad that you 
will meet each other.”’ 

“Ts he an intellectual young man ? ” 

“Ido not think he is extraordinary in that 
way, but he is what is better—good.” 

“You will excuse me for asking if your 
parents are alive, Miss Beauchamp? ” 

“They are not; I am alone in the world 
outside Mr. Stevenson’s family.” 

“ You have other relatives of course ? ” 

“Yes, but I was left a poor orphan, and 
they did not care to know me.” 

‘* How odious !—excuse me. But your uncle 
appears a very nice man.” 

“ Mr. Stevenson is not my uncle at all.” 

“T thought you told me that before, but to- 
day I heard you call him uncle.” 

“T always call him uncle. More properly I 
should call him father, for he has adopted me.” 
“Then he has not children of his own ? ” 

“None. I do not know, Mr. Urquhart, 
whether you believe in what is called particular 
providence; but if you knew my history you 
would not wonder that I believe in it.” 


’ 





“T fear,” he replied, “that I have formed 
my nvtion of providence too much as a theory, 
and without sufficient regard to the course of 
things around me.” 

“ Now,” cried Geraldine, earnestly, “you 
have just put into words what I have long had 
as a thought. I believe that most persons 
who are capable of it do precisely what you 
have done. And I am persuaded that the 
poor and partial belief in providence, which is 
almost universal, is the result of acting in 
this way. All Daniel’s thoughts on providence 
would have done less to aid him in forming a 
belief than the finding himself in a den of lions 
whose mouths were closed.” 

Before they had got back Walter and the 
Miss Masons had been satisfied as to the 
stranger. Geraldine was amazed at the 
urbanity of Miss Clotilda during dinner, and 
at the manner in which she directed herself to 
Captain Urquhart. 

“You will pardon me, Captain Urquhart,” 
said Walter, “for remarking that your name 
is a rather singular one.” 

* Yes, it is a little uncommon.” 


continued, “is to preface a question, if you 
will not consider me too inquisitive.” 


that I must extend indulgence to others.” 


read, entitled ‘ Gates of Eden’ ?” 
“Tam.” 


where.” 


the book has been noticed and advertised.” 


Clotilda. 

“And a _ bewitching book too,” added 
Walter. 

* But I scarcely understand from the title 
what the subject of your book is,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. 

“The. greater number of opinions which 
have reached me,” replied the captain, “ define 
the book as fancifuland Utopian. In fact, the 
whole argument is the outworking of an idea 
which is probably too much my own to 
possess much value, or even much interest for 
others.” 

“ Delightful !’’ cried Miss Clotilda; “it is 
so refreshing to meet a genius. So few men 
and women now-a-days seem endowed with 
the power of thinking.” 

“ But you have not yet given us an idea of 
the meaning of this ‘Gates of Eden,’” said 
Mr. Stevenson. 





“As I have just said, it is the outworking 





“The reason I mention the subject,” he | 


“T am a very inquisitive man myself, so 
“ Are you author of the little book I have 
“*Gates of Eden,’” repeated Mr. Steven- | 
son; “I have surely met that name some- | 
“It is possible,” replied the captain, “for | 


“ What a bewitching title!” exclaimed Miss | 
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of an idea of my own. ‘The Eden which lies 
before us I consider to be a state of love, and 
I use the term the ‘ Gates of Eden’ to repre- 
sent those ways by which the race is to enter 
into this state.” 

“I quite understand you,” replied Mr. 
Stevenson; “ beautiful, most beautiful. The 
subject quite commends itself to my tastes. I 
must get a copy of your book.” 

“T trust you will find the articulation of 
my thought as pleasing as its rough state- 
ment.” 

“IT have no doubt I shall. Would it be too 
much if I were to ask you what are the gates 
which you conceive of as leading into this 
Eden of rest ?” 

“They rise very naturally,” replied Captain 
Urquhart, “from a true conception of what 
the Eden itself is. I take the Eden to repre- 
sent a state of perfect love—that state of 
which poets have been dreaming and philoso- 
phers thinking since the world began. It is 
pictured out by Moses to the people of Israel 
under the type of their Canaan; it is repre- 
sented by the Jewish prophets in the glowing 
terms with which we are all familiar. The 
thought is continually cropping up in the 
writings of Plato, and we perceive that his 
great mind was occupied with yearnings to- 
wards this undistinguished future. Thethought 
appears in our modern writers. Shelley sings 
in his Hellas :-— 


‘The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last !’ 


’ 


“ And again :— 


‘The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 
Heaven smiles, and faiths, and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.’ 


“ And again, (if I do not tire you)— 


* Thou beacon of love ! thou lamp of the free ? 
Guide us far, far away, 
To climes where now, veiled by the ardour of day, 
Thou art hidden * * * 
Between kingless continents, sinless as Eden.’ 


“The same dreaming after the days of love 
we have in Tennyson, singing,— 
‘Till the war drum throbbed no longer, 
And the battle flags were furled 


In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.’” 


“ Excuse me for interrupting you,” said Mr. 
Stevenson; “but do you keep yourself exclu- 
sively to human preachers on this great sub- 





ject? You have indeed made mention of 
those men through whom God spake, but you 
have not referred to Him who is the great 
exponent of the kingdom and of the doctrines 
of love.” 

“JT have not, because I glance first at what 
is more human. That in a great degree is the 
course which God has taken; for He spoke 
in former days by prophets, but in the latter 
days by His Son.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Mr. Stevenson, quite 
satisfied. 

“ However, it is not necessary to go seriatim 
through everything. I merely wish to convey 
to you my idea of the destiny which stretches 
away before our race—universal love with all 
its result in universal happiness. This is the 
Eden, and having a clear conception of it we 
can readily understand the gates by which it 
must be entered; or, in other words, the way 
we must act in respect of ourselves and of 
our fellow men to bring about this Eden.” 

“Your book is practical, then ?”’ 

“My desire is that it should be practical.” 

“T am glad of that. Iam sick of hearing 
men dream about this Eden. Almost any 
thoughtful man, at least with the light which 
the world now possesses, can understand the 
necessity of perfect love to perfect happiness. 
It is a glorious subject to descant upon, and 
a subject which attracts to it the loftiest 
images, and the noblest fancies of which the 
human mind is capable. But it is one thing 
to talk of is, to dream of it, and another 
thing to seek it earnestly. I can admire 
such passages as you have just now repeated 
from Shelley, but how sadly do they compare 
with a self-pleasing and a God-forgetting life ! 
It rejoices me, therefore, to hear you say that 
your aim is a practical one. But we have 
not got to the ‘ Gates’ yet,’’ he added, with a 
smnile. 

“J have a kind of horror,” replied the cap- 
tain, “of occupying persons too much with 
what belongs to myself. I beg, therefore, that 
you will excuse me from entering into ex- 
planations which might be tiresome to others, 
and that you will allow me to forward to you 
a copy of my little book, which you can look 
over at leisure.” 


CHAPTER XV.—FALSE GODS AND POCKET IDOLS. 


It was quite a joy to Geraldine to find her- 
self again quietly settled at home. She re- 
turned at once with indefatigable zeal to the 
various branches of study which she had been 
pursuing before going to the coast. In order 
that she might proceed more systematically, 
she designed a plan to regulate the occupations 
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of each day. Her custom of rising early 
secured to her an hour or two of quiet work 
free from the disturbing influences of others. 
In French she had made considerable pro- 
gress, and she was able to read with ease such 
French books as came under her notice. 
German and Italian were now claiming a lar, 
share of her attention. But she felt herself 
most of all behind in the various branches of 
history. To remedy this deficiency she had 
for some time worked with an application 
which would have been too laborious had it 
not been delightful. She experienced an in- 
satiate thirst to hold spread out before her 
mind the ages of the world, with all their 
events and all their changes. And ever as 
she studied she grew increasingly convinced 
that the most we can possibly know is but 
a very limited portion after all. In addition 
to this there were her music and the general 
reading in which she loved to indulge. 

Mr. Stevenson had given up to her that 
little library which she had so envied on first 
coming to the house. Here she would pass 
hour after hour of the day, till called away by 
the thought which frequently arose—I must 
go and see what aunt is doing, it seems so 
selfish to leave her alone. 

It was her habit after dinner to spend, each 
evening, a short time in her study. For this 
she had a double reason. She was glad to add 
a little more to the work already done during 
| the day, and she was glad also of the excuse 
for leaving Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson for a 
while alone together. They might have, she 
thought, many things to speak of which they 
would not care for her to hear. 

One evening, as the winter was closing in, 
she sat engaged with her books. She was at 
this time greatly interested in the history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and was reading every- 
thing concerning that wonderful man on which 
she could lay her hand. While thus occupied 
she was disturbed by the unusual occurrence 
of a knock at the door, and Mr. Stevenson 
entered. 

“Am I trespassing ? ” he asked. 

“Trespassing! it is so good to hear you 
speak that way in your own house.” 

“ But I suppose you prefer to be alone when 
you are reading ? ” 

“TI prefer your company to any reading, 
uncle.” 

“T am poor company for you, I fear, Geral- 
dine. What book is that?” 

“It is Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ ” 

“ A voluminous work.” 

“TI like it for that; it goes so much into 
detail.” 

“TI hope you are not reading too much.” 


“(Can any one read too much? ” 

“T mean for your health,” 

“Oh, it does me no hatm; do I not look 
strong?” 

“You look very well; I am almost afraid to 
tell you that you look beautiful.” 

“You need not be afraid, uncle, for I won't 
believe it.” 

“Do you think I would tell you an un- 
truth?” 

“No; but that loving heart of yours paints 
everything on which it looks with bright 
colours. I know you would like me to be 
beautiful in every way, and the wish is father 
to the thought.” 

“Well, however you may explain it, you 
seem beautiful to me. I could not wish better 
than that you should seem as beautiful in the 
eyes of your Father which is in heaven.” 

Geraldine did not reply. Mr. Stevenson 
glanced at the books with which the table was 
covered, and with which the shelves were 
filled, and he said,— 

“What about all these?” 

“These books ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ How do you mean, uncle ? 

“Do you think they are helping you along?” 

She understood what he meant, and did not 
know how to reply. 

“I am very fond of study,” he continued, 
“and I am fond of seeing others study. I 
believe that, next to religion, the great want 
of the world is education. But I know the 
snare which lies concealed in that precious 
thing, knowledge. The fact is, that we cannot 
without danger love this world, or anything 
that this world contains; for the spirit of 
worldliness enters into everything.” 

“T have learnt the truth of what you say, 
uncle.” 

“Some persons would think it a strange 
and fanatical thing to hear an elderly man 
caution a young person respecting the danger 
of books. But those will understand who 
know anything at all of that inner life which 
we lead in the presence of God. The equi- 
‘librium of the soul is a delicate thing, and is 
| easily disarranged. Nevertheless, the words 
I speak are only words of caution. I can see, 
| my darling, that you are passionately fond of 
|reading, and that you are possessed with an 
|insatiate thirst for knowledge. I would not 
| say to you that you should destroy that thirst 

or cast out that love. The principle of curiosity 
| and the desire to know are implanted by God, 
|and they subserve important ends. Our duty 
is not to bury the Master’s talents, but to 
|improve them. And your particular duty in 





| respect to this particular talent is to com- 
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| long time felt myself consumed by the love of 
| study; and I know that my piety has been 
| partially consumed too.” 


| there, that it conceals from you the light, and 
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mand it,’ to place upon it the harness of a 
sanctified will, and to make it do its part in 
the great work for the kingdom. Cultivate 
your talent to the utmost, I say, but be sure 
that you are indeed cultivating. The love of 
books, like every other love, merely gratified 
for its own sake, will be injurious, and may 
be destructive to the soul. Our aim should 
be to have the love of God so enthroned in 
the heart that every other love will be obedient 
to that, and do its service. What do you say, 
Geraldine ?” 

“T feel that you are speaking the truth.” 

“But how does this truth commend itself 
to your own life? ” 

“Tt finds me guilty.” 

“Ts that well, Geraldine ?” 

“Tt is not well;—I know, it is not well. I 
am so glad you have spoken to me, for I was 
almost thinking of speaking to you.” 

“ And why did you not speak to me?” 

“Perhaps I am too diffident. I have fora 


“ But this is a dreadful state of things; can 
From what you say, 
I understand that an earthly love has stepped | 
in between God and your soul, that it stands 


that it flings a shadow down on your heart. 


“T fear it is,” she replied, weeping. 

“T feared the thing myself, and it was this 
fear which brought me in to you to-night. 
The moment any love or any occupation in- 
fringes, if it were only the breadth of a hair, 
on our consecration to God, it has ceased to | 

It is then om 
duty to turn from that false love, and to bring | 
ourselves to God, that He may reinstate Him- 








higher without finding likewise that he had 
gained.” ; 

“T have lost!” cried Geraldine. “Oh, I 
feel that I have lost!” 

“T have learnt also,” continued Mr. Steven- 
son, “that nothing will maintain the soul in 
its true position but the continual effort at 
complete surrender to God. I think it is the 
fault of most Christians that they do not make 
the sacrifice of themselves to God a daily, an 
hourly service; for the attitude of the soul is 
for ever changing with the disturbing influ- 
ences ofthe world. The man who steers a ship 
upon the sea has his hand always on the helm, 
and each moment he counteracts the influence 
of the winds and of the waves, and keeps the 
vessel true to her line. The helm of the 
human soul is that strange, mysterious thing, 
the human will. And in that strange, mys- 
terious way which we all can feel but cannot 
understand, God unites Himself with us in 
the management of ourselves for Him. Have 
you looked much at that life of Madame Guyon 
which I lent you some time ago?” 

“T have read a good part of it.” 

“Do you understand it?” 

“There are many things I do not under- 
stand, but I think it is because the French is 


| so old and quaint.” 


“Were you interested in it?” 

“Very much. Oh, poor woman, she suf- 
fered so!” 

“But were you interested in what I may 
call her spiritual life, her inward experience P ” 

“Yes; but it seemed to me very deep and 
mystical—a thing out of the reach of common 
men, and a thing for which she was born, just 
as much as Shakspere was born for his poetry.” 

“T think you are wrong, my dear.” 

“Do you?” 

“She was certainly greatly above the 








| inferior loves to resume their places. 
| an old man, Geraldine, and I have now walked | addressed to us all—To love the Lord our 


|| years. 


| selfinour souls. When He again sits supreme, | average attainment of Christians, but it does 


and only then, we may with safety allow the/not thence follow that she was higher than 
I am/|they should be. At least the command is 


in the Christian pathway for five-and-thirty | God with our whole heart. AmI tiring you?” 
I have seen much of the life that is “Oh no, uncle, I love to hear you talk. 
without, and much of the life that is within. I| You have not spoken to me now for some 
have passed through fiery experiences to prove | time in this way, and I began to fear that you 
the solemn truth that we cannot serve God and | imagined I was everything I should be.” 

mammon. Any worldly occupation tooeagerly| “No, I did not. I do not like to be always 
engaged in, any worldly object too ardently | pressing these matters on young persons, 
pursued, any worldly love too sweetly cherished, | lest I should frustrate my own designs, and 
will break the unity of the soul in its passage | create a distaste for religion. But I have long 
into God. The pleasure of these things may} watched you with an anxious eye, for I was 
be brilliant, but it is fleeting; and the cost | afraid that an application to study so exclusive 


| and the loss are beyond all human calculation. | might not consist with a state of true conse- 


| No man ever sacrificed the higher love to the! cration to God.” 


“T must study less, uncle.” 


lower without finding that he had lost; no| 
“TI do not say study less. 


man ever sacrificed the lower love to the | I only say to 
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you that you must keep your heart in the true 
position, and love God above everything else. 


. Then you will no longer study to please your- 


self, but to please Him, and all will go right.” 

He rose, and walked up and down the room 
in silence. ‘Then he said suddenly,— 

“Oh, Geraldine, I cannot tell you what a 
deep and what a sublime thing the life of Faith 
is when we enter in truth upon that life. The 
world becomes so little to us, its joys become 
so trifling, and its sorrows more trifling still. 
I cannot tell you, if you have never yourself 
experienced it, what it is to live a life of hourly 
consecration to God, and to feel that He so 
enters into and possesses the soul that all 
self-will is gone. The heart of that man is 
kept by God in perfect peace. He rejoices in 
the thought that the Lord is all in all, and 
that triumphant love will at last spread itself 
abroad and swallow upevery form of evil. He 
can look on the little events of his own life 
and feel that God is ordering them, and that 
to the smallest particular he lies in His hands. 
He can look on the shocks and convulsions 
of the world and can feel that God is reigning 
there, and that He will soon sweep the sky of 
thunder-clouds, and fill it with a golden day. 
He feels that all will yet result in God, that 
God is his portion now, and that He will be 
h‘s portion for ever.” 

He ceased speaking, and still continued to 
pace the room. Minutes of silence elapsed, 
which Geraldine felt as if she could not break. 
He suddenly stopped before her, and said,— 

“Do you remember that day on the sea- 
shore at Eastbourne when you and I talked 
together before Captain Urquhart came up to 
us?” 

“Ido” 

“Do you remember the subject of which I 
then spoke to you?” 

“T do, and I have often thought of it since.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
some one at the door, and a servant informed 
Mr. Stevenson that a poor man was waiting 
to see him. 

“TI will go out to him,” he replied, and then 
added, turning to Geraldine, “ You and I will 
finish our talk again.” 

He found in the hall a fine-looking young 
man, literally clothed in rags. 

“Do you wish to see me?” he asked, with 
a kind smile. 

The man proceeded to unfold a tale of the 
deepest distress, and to crave charity from 
Mr. Stevenson, 

“ But I do not know anything about you.” 

The beggar handed him some greasy cre- 
dentials, over which the old gentleman threw 
a hasty glance. 





“What has brought you to your present 
condition P”’ 

“IT have been out of work six months; I 
can get no work to do.” 

“That appears strange if you were well con- 
ducted in your former situations. If I were a 
strong, healthy fellow like you, I should feel 
ashamed of these rags, and I should move 
heaven and earth to get rid of them.” 

“ How can I, sir, when they won’t give me 
work ?” 

“Now,” replied Mr. Stevenson, “I will speak 
to you plainly. You have come here to look 
for money from me, but I never give money to 
those with whom I am not well acquainted ; 
for I believe it is to do harm and not good. 
If you are willing to work, I will endeavour to 
obtain employment for you. If you are only 
a beggar, as I half fear, you shall have no 
sympathy from me. 
work as a light porter ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man, without any 
great show of satisfaction. 

“ Very well; come to my office in the morn- 
ing, and I will do my utmost to assist you. 
If you are a sober, steady fellow, and really 
wish to get on, I think I can give you another 
chance.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—MR. WARNER'S SOLICITUDE. 


DECEMBER opened, and to Geraldine it was a 
month of anniversaries. First came her own 
birthday, which was on the second. This day 
she entered her nineteenth year. A day or 
two later followed the anniversary of her 
mother’s death. Each day that succeeded 
was an anniversary in itself, for each day of 
those terrible days in the past year had left a 
deep mark upon her memory. At last came 
the anniversary of her entrance into that sweet 
home. ‘These recollections she kept treasured 
in her own heart, saying nothing of them to 
others. But Mr. Stevenson had not forgotten 
that she was just a year under his roof. When 
she came downstairs that morning he met her 
with an unusual display of affection. 

“Do you remember what to-day is, Geral- 
dine ?”’ 


“Ido. I remember what I was a year ago 





Would you undertake | 





this morning, and the steps on whica I fell | 


asleep a year ago this evening.” 

“And I remember it too. 
when I spoke to you that night on the door- 
step that the face you raised to me was going 
to become a brightness in my house.” 

“ You are very kind to talk so, uncle; and 
I know the reason you do it.” 

“What is that ?” 

“You wish to make me feel that I am of 





I did not think | 
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some use to you, aud so to lighten the load of 
my obligation.” 

“ But would not that be deceitful ?”’ 

“T don’t know; if it would, then 
wrong.” 

But the truth was that Geraldine's load of 
obligation lay very light upon her, fur the love 
with which she was ever treated caused her to 
forget the singularity of her position. She 
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was treated as the daughter of the house, and 


“My dear Mr. Stevenson,” cried Mr. War- 
ner, extending his hand with a deprecating 
gesture, “we must remember the words of 
Scripture, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ ” 

“TIT am obliged to you, Mr. Warner, for re- 
calling to my mind a duty which I am ever 
prone to forget. At the same time there are 
certain cases of which we must judge, and 
vannot help judging, for the Scripture itself 
judges for us. The apostle tells us that if a 


gradually and unconsciously she settled down| man close up his compassion against a brother 
into the belief that she was the daughter of| in need, the love of God does not dwell in him. 


the house. 
One day Mr. Stevenson sat in his inner 


It is our duty, as far as lies in our power, to 
assist all men, especially those who are of the 


office, when a clerk entered and handed him a/ household of faith, but more especially still 


card. 

“Mr. Benjamin Warner!” he read aloud, as 
well as he could read without his spectacles, 
for his sight had begun to fail. 
himself, he took his glasses and held them up 
to read the card again. Yes, he had made no 
mistake: “ Mr. Benjamin Warner.” 

“ Show him in, Thomas.” Mr. Warner en- 
tered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stevenson. I 
not detain you; I know your time is valuable.” 

“Be seated, Mr. Warner; I try to have time 
for everything.” 

The visitor was evidently nervous and con- 
fused. 

“To what may I owe the pleasure of this 
call P”” 

“The fact is—I remember your having 
called on me one day—precisely.” 

“This day year,” interrupted Mr. Stevenson. 

“ My! a most singular coincidence. I called 
on you respecting my—my——” 

“ Your niece.” 

“* Precisely, sir; my niece. 
put about in her circumstances at that time.” 

“‘ She was without home, friends, or money.” 

“Precisely. If I remember rightly, you 
wanted to know if I had a vacancy for a 
nursery governess.” 

“T do not recollect that I referred to your 
own family.” 

“Family, sir; I have no family—lI never had 
a family.” 

“T think the object of my mission was to 
induce you to do something for your niece 
which you refused.” 

“ Ahem!” stammered Mr. Warner. “ We 
must look before we leap. It is not always 
that Providence calls on us to interfere.” 

“Mr. Warner,” said Mr. Stevenson, “on 
the last occasion I saw you, your expressions 


” 


shall 


She was a little 


concerning your niece betrayed me into a} 


warmth which I deeply regretted afterwards. 
I considered your conduct at that time simply 
hard-hearted and unchristian——”’ 


| those of our own household.” 


“You hold singular views, Mr. Stevenson— 
singular views; views that pushed to an 


Not trusting | extreme would revolutionize the world.” 


“T have always thought and hoped so.” 


= However, waiving these matters of lesser 





| importance, on which it is not likely we should 


lever agree, I have called to make inquiry re- 


| specting this young person.” 

‘“Why should you inquire of me, sir? I am 
not her relative. Would it not be better to 
inquire of your own friends and in your own 
connection ? ” 

“ Ahem!” coughed Mr. Warner, violently; 
“but you see her father was not precisely the 
thing——” 

“ You allude to your brother, I suppose.” 

“Yes, my brother, as you may call him.” 

“Tn what respect was he not the thing?” 

“Well, you see he died,” said Mr. Warner, 
and stopped. 

“It is to be expected that you and I, Mr. 
| Warner, will soon be ‘not the thing,’ in the 
| same way.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, I pray you; I 
hold no erroneous views on the subject of death. 
I was going on to say that when he died, he 
| left his family poor——”’ 
| “And thus with a stronger claim on his 
| friends.” 

“That is your doctrine, sir; but here you 
‘and I differ. I can perceive, Mr. Stevenson, 
|that there is no use in prolonging our argu- 
| ment, for you and I never will stand side by 
| side till we stand together in heaven. ‘There, 
sir, difference of view will vanish, and we shall 
‘all be one. My object in coming to you this 
| morning was to learn something respecting— 
| my niece.’’ 
| “ Your niece, Mr. Warner, has been a member 
| of my family since I saw you. When her 
father’s and mother’s friends forsook her, the 
| Lord took her up.” 
| “You astound me!” cried Mr. Warner; 
| “you then gave her employment yourself.” 
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“T am, like you, Mr. Warner, without child- 
ren, and I have adopted her as my daughter.” 

“You astound me, sir; you take away my 
breath.” 

“Tt does not appear to me so astonishing 
that a man should entertain a stranger; and 
I indeed have entertained an angel unawares.” 

“You delight me; you give me an inex- 
pressible pleasure. Miss Beauchamp is then 


—eh, sir?” 

“I believe she is an heiress of the promised 
inheritance, Mr. Warner.” 

“ Better again, sir; better again. The fact 
is I had grown quite anxious about my dear 


“ Repelled you, Geraldine! I can scarcely 
understand you. You never came to me since 
your dear mother’s death.” 

“ My kind friend, Mr. Stevenson, went for 
me.” 

“Why did you not come yourself? Mr. 
Stevenson quite prejudiced me against him at 
|his first visit; he acted more like a madman 
‘than anything else.” 

“Sir!” said Geraldine, rising with flashing 
;eyes; “Mr. Stevenson saved me when you 
jand others forsook me, and I will not hear 
|him thus spoken of.” 

| My dear Geraldine, do not excite yourself. 
I believe Mr. Stevenson to be a thoroughly 





| niece, and I came to you to get such informa- | worthy man—a thoroughly worthy man; but 


| with her books when his card was placed in 


tion as would enable me to find her.” 

“ Did it require a year,” asked Mr. Steven- 
son, scornfully, “to rouse in your heart anxiety 
for a starving girl? If she had waited, sir, on 
your anxiety, that anxiety would have been 
needless now.” 

“You are very severe, Mr. Stevenson; you 
are quite an old Puritan. There is a dash of 
Oliver in your blood, my friend. Precisely. I 
can see my niece, then, at your house?” 

“ You can.” 

“Then I shall not detain you longer. I 
hope that you and I may realize the Hudibrastic 
line and agree to disagree. And indeed, as 
we are now connected, I may add,— 

‘A most united family.’” 

Mr. Warner proceeded at once to the resi- 

dence of Mr. Stevenson. Geraldine was engaged 


her hand. She, too, was inclined to doubt the 
evidence of her senses, and she became scarlet 
with surprise. 

“Ts this gentleman in the drawing-room ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She ran up-stairs to smooth her hair and to 
gain a few minutes for composure. When she 
entered thedrawing-room, Mr. Warner advanced 


'a little singular, you yourself must admit. 
| Precisely.” 

“Singular in a hard-hearted and selfish 
world,” she replied. 

“ Be seated, Geraldine; this is a strange re- 
ception you give your uncle.” 

“T had forgotten that you were my uncle. 
|Your neglect of myself I could forgive, but 
your neglect of my father and mother I cannot 
| forget.” 
| “Neglect!” exclaimed Mr. Warner; “in 
what respect did I neglect them?” 


cannot. There was a time in my life when 
you could have assisted me; I am not now in 


without the pleasure of this call.” 

“My! you inherit all your father’s ——— 

“What!” demanded Geraldine. 

“T was going to say your father’s spirit.” 

“T should act the hypocrite, Mr. Warner, 
did I not tell you that I do not care to know 
you.” 

“T see,” cried Mr. Warner, rising and warm- 
ing a little too, “ that I judged rightly a year 
ago, when I deemed you unworthy my aid.” 


99 





“If your conscience does not inform you, I | 





want of your assistance. If I were, I had been | 





“Your whole thought,” she replied, “is so | 
associated in my mind with the wrongs and | 
sufferings of my parents, and with my mother’s | 
death in poverty, that I cannot even hear your | 
name patiently. And, moreover, I tell you, | 
Mr. Warner, that I believe you have some | 


to meet her, and greeted her cordially—almost 
affectionately. 

“T have had some trouble in discovering 
your whereabouts, Geraldine. You had so 
completely dropped out of my view that I 
really did not know where you were living. 
Why have you never called upon me?” 

To Geraldine’s whole sense and feeling there; ‘“ What reason can I have, my dear?” cried 
was something so outrageous in these speeches, | Mr. Warner, evidently nonplussed. “I have | 
that indignation lent her the strength and | plenty of this world’s good.” 
confidence of which she had been deprived by} “And you had plenty of this world’s good, | 
astonishment. |sir, during my father’s illness when we had | 

“T never have had much encouragement to | scarcely money enough to buy him wine and 
call on you, sir.” ‘other things which he wanted. (Mr. Warner 

“Encouragement! what encouragement! grew deadly pale.) I remember well, sir, the 
would you want? Did I ever discourage you?” | day I sat down to write for mamma to you, to 

“You repelled me, sir.” jask you for the loan of ten pounds that we 


reason in coming here to-day beyond what I 
know.” 
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icarcely I might get your brother what he wanted; and| “Certainly, sir,” she replied, entering the 
1e since in the room overhead I have the letter you| dining-room and inviting him to follow. 
| sent in reply, in which you talked some ab-| “My niece, madam, Miss Beauchamp, who | 
ont for | surdity about the worlds God has created|is so unspeakably indebted to your kindness, 
| existing independent of each other, as a lesson | seems to have contracted quite an animosity 
» Mr. | to families that they should do the same.” toward me.” 
him at “Precisely; I remember. But I was at the “Indeed!” 
adman time myself extremely pressed for money.” “for a long time she has been completely |! 


| 
| 





ishing excuse may be received with more credence| her; but I find that she construes this long 
n you | than it is with me. Even after all that had} separation into neglect and cruelty on my | 
hear | passed, when my mother was dying, I wrote| part. I should be exceedingly glad, madam, | 
to you again. Your heart tells you whether| if you would use your influence to remove | 
irself. | or not you received that letter, but you did not | these impressions from her mind.” 
ughly reply to it. Ask yourself, Mr. Warner, if I Mrs. Stevenson was literally so puzzled | 
; but | have not reason for regarding you with feelings | that she sat gazing on Mr. Warner, and unable | 
dmit. | which I myself know to be sinful, and which| even to speak or nod. He continued :— 
I regret you have come here to-day to pro-| “In the course of Providence she has been 
lfish | voke.” deprived of her parents, my dear brother and 
| “T see, then,” said Mr. Warner, “that affec-| his wife. It will be her own fault if she is | 
ere- | tion between us must cease.” without my care and affection.” 
“Tt never existed.” “T had understood,” Mrs. Stevenson ven- 
nele, | “T am extremely sorry for the sake of your| tured to say, “that you did not feel yourself | 
but | dear father’s memory that you should act in| called upon to interfere in Miss Beauchamp’s | 
nnot | this manner.” matters.” 
“If you please, Mr. Warner, do not you “Monstrous, madam; monstrous! It is in | 
“in speak to me of my father. I forgive you from | this way we are often misrepresented to each | 
my heart; and many times on my knees I/other. Let my present words, madam, out- | 
a, J have called for divine grace to destroy the| weigh any erroneous opinion which you have | 
hen | emotions which your thought would invariably | conceived of me in the past.” 
y in excite. But I entreat you not to let me see} He left Mrs. Stevenson, having influenced 
you.” her mind in a certain degree as he desired. 














“JT trust that at the judgment-bar your 


“T trust, Miss Geraldine, that the divine 
grace of which you speak may do its work in 
your heart.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Warner,” said Geraldine, 
bowing and ringing the bell. 

“Good morning.” 

Without shaking hands they separated. Mr. 
Warner was so abstracted on his way down- 
stairs that he walked on into the conservatory 
where Mrs. Stevenson was at work with her 
geraniums. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, madam; I am 
looking for the hall door.” 

“Do not mention it,” replied Mrs. Steven- 
son, in her usual pleasant manner; and she 
descended with Mr. Warner to the hall. 

“You are Mrs. Stevenson, I presume, 
madam ?” 

“Yes, sir; with whom have I the pleasure 
of speaking ? 

“T am Mr. Warner, madam; 
champ’s uncle. Precisely.” 


Miss Beau- 


“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Stevenson, who of} 











lost to me, and I have not known how to reach 


She was a good, simple-hearted woman, and 
the farthest in the world from suspecting guile 
or hypocrisy in others. She never had learnt 
from her husband the particulars of his first 
interview with Mr. Warner; and it seemed 
now quite possible that Mr. Stevenson had 
been mistaken. But she soon discovered that 
it was useless to labour for any change in 
Geraldine’s views, whose only reply was :— 

“T can forget all concerning myself, but 
his treatment of papa and mamma I cannot 
forget.” 

Captain Urquhart had not neglected to for- 
ward the copy of his little book which he had 
promised to Mr. Stevenson. Geraldine was 
greatly delighted when her uncle announced 
its arrival. He immediately sat down and 
spent the evening in giving it a hasty first 
reading. Geraldine was herself engaged in 
reading, and she often raised her eyes to cast 
a glance at that face so fixed in earnest atten- 
tion. Wten he closed the book and laid it 
down on the table, she asked :-— 

“What do you think of the ‘Gates of Eden,’ 








course had her associations with the name. 
The servant was standing with the door| uncle?” 

open; but Mr. Warner said :— “Well,” he replied, “it is hardly fair to 
“Might I take the liberty of asking a few| prejudice your mind one way or the other 

until you have formed your own opinion.” 


minutes’ conversation P ”’ 
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“Oh, you need not be afraid; I always en- 
deavour to form my opinion independently 
of the opinions of others.” 

“Then I will tell you what I think of it. It 
is the production of an earnest, thoughtful, 
and able mind, but Captain Urquhart is one 
of those who confound philosophic and reli- 
| gious truth. I mean that he dwells too much 
| upon man in his present state of existence as 
| standing in relation to God the Creator with- 
| out sufficiently, or indeed at all, presenting 
the mediatorial scheme of salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The opinion I am 
expressing to you I should express to Captain 
Urquhart himself. He is, as far as I can see, 
a sincere and pious Deist; but a Christian, in 
the sense in which the word is commonly un- 
derstood, he is not. He speaks indeed a good 
deal of our Lord Jesus as the model of human- 
ity, and as the great expression to us of the 
love of God. The beginning and the end of 
Mr. Urquhart’s religion is Love. But he quite 
neglects those means pointed out in Scripture 
for the production of pure love in the human 
heart. His ‘ Gates of Eden’ only exist in his 
fine imagination.” 

Geraldine thought from what she already 
knew of Captain Urquhart that this was a cor- 
rect judgment, and she quite endorsed it when 
she herself read the book. 

Some little time after the visit of Mr. 
Warner they were one evening rather sur- 
prised by the announcement of Captain Urqu- 
hart. Mr. Stevenson and Geraldine greeted 
him very cordially. 

“TI have taken the liberty of calling at an 
unusual hour,” he said, “but I knew that I 
should not find you at home during the day, 
Mr. Stevenson.” 

“I am much obliged to you for selecting the 
evening for your visit, as it gives me a pleasure 
which I should otherwise have lost.” 

“ How are Mrs. and Miss Urquhart ?” asked 
Geraldine. 

“Quite well, thank you; they are in Paris 
at present. In fact I have just taken a run to 
London more for the sake of variety than any- 
thing else. I purpose to return to Paris in a 
few days.” 

“You are very kind to think of us,” said 
Mr. Stevenson. 

“Kind! I have not ceased to think of you 
since I met you in Eastbourne. I found your 
company at that time so agreeable that the 
thought of renewing our acquaintance was one 
| of my attractions in London.” 

“I fear,” replied Mr. Stevenson, “that the 
Eastbourne air made you easy to please, for 
we are very quiet, unattractive people. Of 


course I speak for myself, not for Geraldine.” 





“Uncle has an extremely low opinion of 
himself. But surely, Captain Urquhart, this 
ought to be what is called the season in Paris, 
—I mean the time when Paris is seen to the 
best advantage.” 

“So it is, Miss Beauchamp; but I am sick 
of Paris, seasonable and unseasonable.” 

“TIT can scarcely understand how you say 
that ; I am just longing to see Paris.” 

“Why did you never tell me that, Geraldine, 
and I would have brought you there ?”’ 

“It is good to practise a little self-denial,” 
she replied. | 
“TI am confident,” said the captain, “that 
Mrs. and Miss Urquhart would find as much 
pleasure in entertaining you at Paris as they 

did at Dieppe.” 

“It is a long time since I have been in Paris 
myself,” remarked Mr. Stevenson, “and I be- 
lieve it is a good deal changed since then.” 

“TI wonder,” continued Captain Urquhart, 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson would trust | 
you, Miss Beauchamp, with us for a little while. 
It would give me great delight to lead you | 
round Paris.” 

“Oh, you are very kind, Captain Urquhart,” | 
cried Geraldine; “ but this is a thing not to | 
be thought of.” | 

“Tam not so sure of thai,” he replied. 

Some time passed away in pleasant conver- | 
sation, and the company was unexpectedly | 
augmented by the arrival of Walter. He ap- 
peared greatly surprised at the presence of | 
Captain Urquhart. | 

“ How fortunate,’ exclaimed his uncle, “ that 
you should just turn in to-night, Walter !” | 

Paris still held its ground in the conversa- 
tion, and the captain detailed in a very pleasing 
manner the architectural changes which were 
passing over the city. Geraldine was in per- | 
fect rapture at hearing so much on a subject | 
which to her was full of interest. Her face 
glowed, her eyes sparkled, and she seemed an 
impersonation of beauty and intelligence. Why 
was it that the furtive glances of Captain | 
Urquhart and of Walter Stevenson so often | 
intercepted each other that evening ? 

At last the social and moral aspect of Paris 
came up, and this was a subject more after 
the taste of Mr. Stevenson. He entered into | 
the discussion with full gusto, and greatly 
pleased Captain Urquhart by his spirit and 
his remarks. The latter took his departure 
at a late hour, promising to call again before 
his return to France. 

Geraldine noticed that Walter had looked 
rather abstracted that evening, and when they 
were left alone for a few minutes, she said :— 

“What is the matter with you to-night, 
Walter ?”’ 
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“Nothing; do I look ill?” 

“ Not ill, but sad.” 

“ Why should I be sad?” 

“Tt is just that I want to know.” 

“But have you a right to know all the 
secrets of my heart ?” 

Geraldine looked at him, and wondered at 
the tone of his reply. 

“No, I suppose not; I do not want you to 
tell me anything that is a secret.” 

“Ts there any one in the world, Geraldine, 
to whom you tell all the secrets of your heart ?” 

“No, there is not.” 

“ And I suppose you have some sorrows too 
which are known only unto God?” 

“T have very few sorrows,” she replied, 
after a moment’s reflection. “I often stop and 
wonder at my life, how bright and how pleasant 
it is.” 

“You are fortunate in being able to speak 
thus, and you are as singular as fortunate.” 

“You really will make me very inquisitive, 
Walter. What great sorrow can be troubling 
you? Has Miss Clotilda been doing anything 
to you?” 

* Miss Clotilda! what puts her into your 
head ?” 

They would have talked longer but for the 
entrance of Mrs. Stevenson. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE FIG TREE CEASES TO BLOSSOM. 


THe course of human life is frequently com- | 


pared to the courses of those rivers and streams 
which we see hurrying to their destination 
through our lands. It has been a poet’s fancy 
of old to linger over the history of a river. 
Born in the mountains, and having reached 
the lower world, it passes forward smooth and 
tranquil, its torn and tumultuous existence a 
thing of the past. But suddenly and unex- 
pectedly entering a new defile, and arriving on 
a new descent, it is again tortured by the 
broken and rifted rocks. Such are the 


. . ° | 
changes in its history, and such the changes 


in that more mysterious thing of which it has 
become an emblem. The course of Geraldine’s 
life had been smooth and sweef since her in- 
troduction to Mr. Stevenson. Now an un- 
looked-for occurrence changed that course, and 
seemed to start her in a new direction. 

One morning early in the new year the little 
family was assembied round the breakfast-table, 
and Mr. Stevenson was engaged in looking over 
the packet of letters which the postman had 
just left. Geraldine chatted away with Mrs. 
Stevenson meanwhile, and they were so occu- 
pied with themselves that they did not turn 
their eyes towards him. If they had done so 
they would have noticed the shadow that passed 


over his countenance as he read one of his 
letters. It was not exactly an expression of 
fear, or of pain, or of surprise, but rather a 
something undefinable, which in a moment 
made his face solemn with thought. But the 
expression faded away as quickly as it had 
appeared, and he was quite himself again when 
| his wife turned round with her usual cheerful 
| question, — 

| “ Any news, Robert ?” 

“ Do you expect anything in particular? ”’ 








| 
| “No, I do not; they say that no news is 


| good news.” 
| During the meal Mr. Stevenson spoke little, 
and his cup of tea lay before him untasted. 
He started early for his office, and without 
| having excited alarm in the breast of: his wife 
}or of Geraldine, who were accustomed to see 
|him silent and thoughtful. He returned that 
day much before his accustomed hour, and 

| surprised Geraldine in her little room, where 
| she was hard at work. 

“Ts anything the matter, uncle ?” 

“No, Geraldine; nothing is the matter; but 
I want to speak with you a little.” 

He sat down before the fire in his own quiet 
way, and she drew her chair over to his side. 

“ You will not have this little room to study 
in much longer, my dear.” 

“Why! are you going to move?” 

“Yes, we shall soon be leaving this house.” 

“But why leaving it, uncle?” she asked, 
struck by the expression of his face. 
| “ Because God calls us out of it. He has 
| given me this house to live in for many years, 
}and now He is taking it from me.” 
| Geraldine felt that something unusual had 
occurred, and she waited in silence to hear. 

“T may as well tell you at once what it is 
only right you should know. Iam going to 
| become poor. 
| A vague dawning of the truth stole over 
| the young girl’s heart; but she still waited in 








| silence. 

“ Do you understand what I say, my child ?” 

“ A little.” 

He put his arm round her, and drew her 
closer to him. 

“Yes, [am going to become poor. For a 
long while I have had more money than I 
could possibly spend upon my own wants. 
During all that time I have not been forced to 
trust God for food and raiment. Now God is 
about to prove me in this respect; He is 
leaving me with nothing, but whatever faith I 
may possess. I knew beforehand that some- 
thing was coming. I have for months felt the 
heat of a great furnace to which I was ap- 
proaching, without exactly knowing what that 
furnace was to be. To-day has brought me 
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the revelation of all. The sin of others, or the 
carelessness of others, has involved me in 
ruin; they have fallen, and have dragged me 
with them in their fall. But it is all well; it 
is all as much inside the providence of God as 
was my past prosperity. If God had a work 
for me in the past to the performance of which 
money was necessary, it was well. If, in the 
future, He has a work for me to the perform- 
ance of which poverty is necessary, it is also 
well. Why should I repine?” 

Geraldine sat with thet gentle arm around 
her waist, and listening to the soft tones of 
his voice. It seemed to her almost like a 
dream. So intensely did thought move under 
the influence of these surprising disclosures, 
that already she appeared to have been sitting 
in that position for hours. 

“Do not think, Geraldine, that I have for- 
gotten you; my first thought on learning all 
this was on your account. But why should I 
trust God for myself, and not trust Him for 
you? Are little Geraldine’s concerns so vast 
and so difficult as to be outside Omnipotence ? 
He that put you to sleep on the door-step, and 
brought me round that way, can put you to 
sleep on another door-step, and lead a better 
than me to your side.” 

“But do you really mean, uncle, that you 
are going to lose everything you possess P” 

“TI do not think all I possess will be suffi- 
cient to meet the demands that are now directed 
to me. I may possibly have too little, but I 
cannot possibly have too much.” 

“ But can you not go on in business again 
when this is past?” asked Geraldine, with a 
gleam of hope. 

“* How could I go on in business, love, without 
capital? Ihave had avery large and an ever- 
increasing sum of money invested in my busi- 
ness, but that is all taken from me now. It 
is not likely that I shall be able in any degree 
to resume my position, and besides the spring 
and energy of youth are gone. I am more 
like one that should be retiring.” 

He looked down at Geraldine, and saw the 
tears sparkling en her cheeks. 

“Why are you weeping?” 

“Not for myself, uncle, indeed not for my- 
self; but it seems to me so mournful that this 
should happen to you at the end of your life.” 

“But you do not see me weeping.” 

“You are different from me—you are strong 
and good.” 

“Oh, you must not take it to heart! Your 
aunt does not know anything about it yet, and 
Ihave told you first on purpose that you might 
help me in bearing a cheerful face. Poor 


Mrs. Stevenson was overcome by the intel- 


feelings in her endeavours to solace the good 
lady who had once solaced her. 

In the circle of Mr. Stevenson’s acquaint- 
ance the effect produced was very great. The 
note which conveyed the news to the Masons 
created quite a tempest in the house. Miss 
Clotilda knew it—she knew it all along. And 


and to that which he should have laid by for 
his creditors. She expected it—it wasn’t the 
least surprise to her. 
to Georgina, but not to her. 
everything in connection with it excepting the 
precise date. Mr. Stevenson had acted badly, 
and with a want of common honesty. Had 
she a right to give money which belonged to 
Georgina in charity? and it was just the same 
with Uncle Stevenson. In fact, it was not 
benevolence at all to give away what was not 
your own. 

Mr. Moreton anrounced the fact at his 


became known. 

“That good old Stevenson is gone.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Alice. “Dead?” 

“No, worse than that ; gone in a mercantile 
sense.” 

‘*T am so sorry to hear it.” 

“Well, you see it’s just what might have 
been looked for. Stevenson was always a 
weak-minded angel of a fellow, but he was 
never wise in his generation. If he had laid 
by all the money he has given away during 
these thirty years he would be able to present 
something like a front to this blow. I pity 
him very much indeed.” 

“And poor Geraldine,’ said Alice, “ how 
will it affect her?” 

“ Yes, it is Geraldine I think of,’’ exclaimed 
Charles; “she is a fine girl.” 

“You have more of bankruptcies here than 
we in France,” said Mademoiselle Verger. 

“T tell you why,” replied Mr. Moreton, dis- 
dainfully; “because we have a larger amount 
of stuff for bankruptcy. If a storm were to 
break during the night half a dozen panes of 
glass in my house it would be a great deal ; 
but if the same storm were to break half a 


'dozen panes in the Crystal Palace it would not 


be much.” 

Having thus trailed Mademoiselle Verger’s 
nationality in the dust he proceeded more 
directly with his subject. 

“The fact is it never will do to be two 
things together. Ifa man be a business man 





thing! I know she will feel it, and we must 
do our best to comfort and to sustain her.” 


ligence to the full extent her husband had | 
apprehended. Geraldine quite forgot her own | 


he would keep giving banks of money to this | 


It might be a surprise | 
She had foreseen | 


dinner-table, on the evening of the day it 


he must be a business man through and || 
through; but the idea of wedding what they | | 
| 
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call practical Christianity and philanthropy 
with the business life is monstrous. Steven- 
son would go from his office, take the chair at 
this meeting or that meeting, address this 
school or that school, and how could his mind | 
be on everything together? I understand} 
the thing better; I give myself to my busi- 
ness, and I leave those who feel it their duty 
to look after schools and religious movements. 
All these things are very good in their way, 
but a man’s first duty to heaven is his own 
success in life.”’ 

Walter Stevenson was deeply affected when 
he heard of the failure of his uncle. To Wal- 
ter Mr. Stevenson had been a father; he had 
assisted him into his position and opened his | 
prospects. Even at the present time Walter 
was almost dependent on Mr. Stevenson for 
the realization of his intentions. It was thus 
that the sorrow which he experienced on his 
uncle’s account was mingled with sad fore- 
boding on his own. 

And so the world wagged with all its busy 
tongues around this great man of God at 
whose feet the lightning-bolt had dropped. 
What was it that selfish, shallow people thought 
this and that, to him who shrouded in the 
whirlwind felt that he was walking with God? | 
He was not a man who talked much about his 
religion, but his life at this period said with 
clearest tone; “Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” And in this complete loss of 
earthly good his soul experienced such a soar- 
ing above and separation from the world as 
changed his loss into infinite gain. Lifted to 
the heights with the calm, clear air about 
him he could look down on “the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife” with sensations that 
had something of freshness. It was a new 
act in the drama of that holy life in which 
thought grew fuller, and feeling flowed deeper, 
and the unseen stood nearer. 

A few weeks passed by before Mr. Stevenson 
could exactly understand his position. He 
experienced emotions of the profoundest grati- 


To Geraldine everything was like an horrific 
dream; but she endeavoured to forget her 
own feelings in the duty that she owed to her 
uncle and aunt. Each morning she sought to 
maintain a cheerful countenance, to let them 
see that the calamity which had gathered over 
them had not quenched all the sunshine in the 
world. Snatches of pleasant songs she sang 
as she went up and down-stairs, and trifling 
things became subjects of laughter which in 
happier days might scarcely have awakened a 
smile. More particularly did she cultivate 
this manner in the company of Mrs. Stevenson. 
The good lady had been accustomed all her 
life to easy circumstances, and sorrow had 
hardly crossed her threshold since the time 
that she had given herself away, “for better, 
for worse.” ‘To her it was so usual a thing to 
have plenty of money in her pocket, or when 
that failed plenty in her husband’s pocket, 
that she had scarcely a notion of what it was 
to be pinched in any way whatever. She was 
a good, Christian woman just as many of us 
are good Christian persons, who yet writhe 
and moan when touched by the rod of chastise- 
ment. And so there existed between Mr. 
Stevenson and Geraldine a kind of silent com- 
pact that their chief business was to show 
before “aunt” an example of patience, sub- 
mission, and cheerfulness. 

“ But what do you intend to do, uncle, after 
next Thursday ?” 

For Thursday was the day arranged for 
giving up the house into the hands of the 
auctioneer. 

“Tt is time to decide that,” replied Mr. 
Stevenson; “I was thinking this very morn- 


somewhere in search of apartments.” 

“Tt would be delightful,’ she cried, glee- 
fully. 

“Do you mean that going to look for apart- 
ments would be delightful ? ” 

“T mean that going to look for them with 
you would be delightful.” 





tude when he came to know that he would be 
just able to pay twenty shillings in the pound. 
When this discovery was made, had his credi- 


occupied his old position, and have gradually 
discharged his liabilities. 


acquired a legal claim on him) were intolerant 
and pressed on the crisis. With astonishing 
and bewildering rapidity everything was ar- 
ranged by those to whom it was a mere matter 
of business to arrange. Mr. Stevenson’s office 
was closed, his accounts were bulanced, and an 
auction was called for the disposal of his 
household effects. 


| 
| 
tors been at all tolerant he might have still| 
But his creditors | 
(or rather the creditors of others who had| 


“Suppose then, Geraldine, that we have 
dinner early and start this afternoon.” 

“ And where do you think of going, uncle ? ” 

“T was thinking of the Hackney direction ; 


I know it is a cheap place, and that we should | 


be likely to find what we want there.” 

After dinner they set off without telling 
Mrs. Stevenson the object of their journey. 

“You are strong enough for a little walk- 
ing?’’ asked her uncle. 

“Yes, I am a famous walker; you remember 
how I used to walk at Eastbourne.” 

“ A little while ago, my dear, I should have 
called a hansom to get us over such a dis- 
|tance; but now we must content ourselves 





ing that you and I might take a ramble away | 
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with walking to where we can get an omnibus. | down now to live in three rooms, and I think 
I am a poor man now, and i must strive to very badly of it; but He was so infinitely 


do as the poor man does.” 

He smiled, and Geraldine smiled to that 
degree, that any one who had heard them talk 
and seen them smile would have thought that 
being poor was the merriest thing in the 
world. 

When they got into the omnibus Geraldine 
| could not help pondering away. She had not 
been in an omnibus since that well-remem- 
bered ride to Stockwell, and she compared her 
position now to her position then, to the infi- 
nite advantage of the present. Then she was 


| lower down, that to Him the very birds and 
foxes were superior, for they had nests and 
‘holes, while He had no dwelling at all.” 

They soon found apartments which seemed 
suitable to their wants. The sitting-room 
was a small front parlour, and the bedrooms, 
equally small, were on the same floor. To 
| Geraldine it seemed almost impossible they 
;could live in such rooms after the large and 
| lofty chamkers to which they were accustomed. 


|The stained wood furniture, too, contrasted 


strangely with the superb mahogany and rose- 


poor, and a desolate waif and stray on the| wood which was soon to be theirs no longer. 


ocean of life; now she was poor also, but at 
her side sat that good old man whom she 
, loved and reverenced as a father, and who cared 
| for her with a father’s love. 

When they arrived at Hackney they walked 
for some time in search of a road with modest 
pretensions, which would yet be clean and 

airy. 
| “How many rooms do you think of taking, 
uncle?” 

“How many rooms will you require for 
yourself?” 

“TI! Just one little hole to sleep in which 
may be anything at all; and the less you pay 
for it, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“You will do without a study, then?” 

““When you took me to your house, uncle, 
I had only one room wherein to sleep and 
starve, and that room was the open air.” 

“Well, if you will do with one room, I 
should say that three will be sufficient for us. 
Don’t you think we can love each other and 
mankind and God with only one sitting-room ? ” 

“7 am sure we can.” 

“Then we shall consider a second a super- 
fluity at present, and we shall be thankful to 
God that He gave us the comfort of so many 
rooms for so long a time. I find, Geraldine, 
that I was all my life ignorant of Christ’s 
poverty till this blow came. I thought I 
understood it, but I did not. I am going 





'It was usual, the woman said, to leave some 


money as a guarantee that the letting was 
bond fide, so Mr. Stevenson gave her half-a- 


|Sovereign. Then followed questions concern- 
‘ing the sheeting and the towelling and the 


plate which effectually perplexed the good man 
and not less bewildered Geraldine. However, 
the woman arranged the matter in some way 
to her own satisfaction, and at their departure 
she expressed a trust that she would find 
them as honest folk as they were certain to 
find her. 

“Well, Geraldine, do you like them?” 

“Very much, they seem quite clean.” 

“The rooms are small, but we shall soon 
grow accustomed to them. It will seem to us 
less strange now when we go into the little 
rooms where the poor live. Oh, how good it is 


that the inner life should be independent of | 
all things ‘in this outer world! While we | 
were looking at these rooms I was thinking of | 


the words of the hymn,— 


‘* All scenes alike engaging prove 
To souls impressed with sacred love! 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in Thee! 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 


‘* While place we seek, or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none ; 
But, with a God to guide our way, 
’Tis equal joy to go or stay.” 


(Golden Hours, May 1, 1869. 
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THE KINGDOM OF ELMET. 


“Ou, John, that is not in my history,” saida| A modern writer} tells us that one of its 
little girl, sagely and persistently, many years | varieties, known as the wych elm, is even 
ago, to an elder brother who had asked her a | now considered a preservation against witch- 
question about some event in the reign of | craft, and that to this day the dairymaids in 
Edward III., after she had triumphantly | the Midland Counties believe that the butter 
announced to him that she had “ gone through | will not come unless a small piece of that 
it upto Henry V.!” She had to be convinced | tree is inserted into the churn, The same 
that it was her memory, and not the book | writer thus refers to the historical and poetical 
which she had studied, that was at fault, and | allusions to the elm: “ The ancient poets fre- 
it long remained as a proverbial saying in the | quently mention this tree which, in common 
family, when anything was forgotten that | with many other barren trees, was deyoted by 
ought to have been remembered, “that is not |them to the infernal gods. The Greeks and 
in my history!” | Romans considered all the trees which pro- 
There are, however, some curious episodes | duced no fruit fit for human use as funereal 
in the annals of our own native land, about |trees. Homer alludes to this, when he tells 
which even careful students might reply as/|us in the Tliad that Achilles raised a monu- 
little Fanny did to any inquiry respecting them. |ment to the father of Andromache in the 
“ Give a sketch of the history of the kingdom | midst of a grove of elms :— 
of Elmet,” in a paper at a competitive exami- | 
nation, would be left untouched by many a 
candidate, and yet that state had a real exist- 
ence, and in Great Britain, too; but its story Ovid tells us that when Orpheus returned 
has laid buried in the pages of old chroniclers | to earth after his descent into the infernal re- 
and antiquarians, until a spirited investigator * | gions, his lamentations for the loss of Eurydice 
exhumed the fragments, and told the tale | were so pathetic that the earth opened, and 
at an Archeological Congress. |the elm and other trees sprang up to give 
The kingdom of Elmet was situated in the | some shade. . . . The use, however, which 
very centre of the West Riding of Yorkshire, | the Romans made of the elm, as a prop to the 
and constituted a separate British state within | vine, has given rise to the most numerous 
the Saxon kingdom of Deira. It contained | allusions to the tree by poets, not only ancient, 
six hundred hides of land (the same number | but modern. . . . Milton, describing the occu- 
as the Isle of Wight), and, although the | pations of Adam and Eve in Paradise, says :— 
measurement of the hide varied in different | \_,_.§ Phew. led the vine 
localties, many circumstances have led to | Mo wad Ghandi.» 40...) 


the computation that these amounted here to £ Christianity, the 
; ; : r ages stianity, th 
four hundred square miles, or twenty-five long ! In the early ages 0 PESEIGIS 


by eighteen broad, and maintained six hundred hunters were accustomed to hang the tn 
families. Its boundaries were, probably, Sher- the wolves they had killed in the chase on —_ 
burn on the east; the River Wharfe on the os in the churchyard as ® kind of trophy. 
north ; and Bingley on the west; that on the ‘Two of our counties still retain the saline 
south is only a matter for conjecture. | originally given to them on account oe : . 
Camden thus refers to the origin of the | abundance of particular trees growing In that 
name: “The country for a little way about | pass of the omaey 3 —reaegre — os oto 
Winwidfield . . . was anciently called | tree, and Buckinghamshire from aa eech, 
Elmet, i. ¢. a grove of elms.” The early We can well understand, therefore, that groves 
Britons, like their Saxon successors, held | °! the stately elm would attach a name toa 
well-grown trees in great veneration, amount- district. : Sgt +» thi f 
ing almost to worship, and the elm enjoyed a | | The epithet still —— m t ore “a we 
high reputation among our ancestors, who find here Elmham, Elml a a oft, or 
sometimes even carried it in triumph in Elmtoft; and ween of its forests remain in 
their most solemn festivities. the great wood of Farnley, near Leeds, and 
Bishop’s Wood, near Sherburn. The name ot 


‘ Jove’s sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 


* John James, Esq., who read a paper on the sub- 
ject at the Congress of the Archeological Association 
at Leeds in 1863. don, 1838. 

Il. 


+ Loudon. “Trees and Shrubs of Britain.” Lon- 
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Elmet is also found tn “Lambard’s Dictionary” 
(published about 1577), where it is stated that 
“the territory or hundredth about Shireburn 
in York is called Elmete.” 

Elmet is said to abound in limestone, dis- 
tinguished in the market from sandcorn lime, 
which is inferior to it; and the country people 
still call limestone ground Elmet lands. 

It is clear, from the concurrent testimony of 
various historians, that this little territory, 
called the Regis Loidis by some, and a Regiun- 
cula by others, was really an independent state 
under its own king; and there is also good 
ground for considering that the busy and popu- 
lous town of Leeds stands upon the site of its 
capital, which is supposed to have been the 
Caer-Loid-Coit of the old historians. 

The kingdom of Elmet was a Christian state, 
a bright spot in the surrounding darkness, and, 
probably, also preserved the literature, arts, 
and civilization of Rome. 

York had been made an episcopal see in the 
second century, and sent its bishops as repre- 
sentatives of the British Churches to the 
Council of Arles in 314, a.p.; to that of Nice 
in 325; of Sardica in 347; and to that at 
Ariminum in 359. Although in the sixth 
century the church in Britain was in a very 
depressed condition, many excellent men are 
recorded to have belonged to it: Sampson, the 
“ child of prayer,” who became Bishop of Dole, 
in Brittany, and signed his name at the second 
Council of Paris; “I Sampson, a sinner and 
a bishop;” also, Gildas the Wise; and Daniel, 
who assisted his father in the erection of “the 
beautiful or lofty choir” of Bangor, which sub- 
sequently became a cathedral, and was dedi- 
cated to Godin hisname. “A national church 
being a large room,” says Fuller, “ it is hard 
to count all the candles God lighted up.” It 
must be remembered that the British Church 
held fast to the pure gospel long before the 
Popish heresy was brought into England; and 
it shared in the bitter persecution under 
Diocletian, “during which time,’ Gildas 
writes, “the whole church seemed to be under 
execution, and charging bravely through this 
ill-natured and inhospitable world, marched, 
as it were, in whole bodies to heaven. . . . 
Many British Christians were despatched with 
diversity of torture, and torn limb from limb in 
a most barbarous and cruel manner; so that 
those who escaped the fury of their perse- 
cutors retired to woods and deserts, and hid 
themselves in caves, where they continued 
confessors till God was pleased to revenge 
their usage upon their persecutors, and afford 
better times to the church.” .Many of the 
corruptions of Rome were not introduced into 
the church until after the conquest of Elmet; 





such as kissing the Pope’s toe, image worship, 
canonization of saints, transubstantiation, in- 
dulgences, dispensations, the inquisition, auri- 
cular confession, and the elevation of the host. 

It held its own till the year 616, a.p., when 
its last British sovereign, Cereticus, or Cerdic, 
was conquered by Edwin, King of Northum- 
berland, the son of Ella, who succeeded in 
reducing this spirited little sovereignty under 
his own dominion. The date of this conquest 
has been differently given by various histo- 
rians; but, as Fuller remarks of that period, 
“ Accurateness in computing years is not to 
be expected: for never were there more doub- 
lings and redoublings made by a hunted hare 
than there are intricacies in the chronology of 
this age, going backward and forward.” 

The author of the paper, to which we are 
indebted for many of the facts we have recorded, 
mentions that “ Lappenberg, in his ‘ History 
of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,’ 
(translated by Mr. Thorpe) states that Hereric, 
grandson of Aille, King of Northumbria, was 
poisoned in Elmet, some time before the year 
616, a.D., and that about the same year his 
uncle Edwin, also King of Northumbria, 
which included the province of Deira,) as one 
of his earliest deeds on ascending the throne, 
conquered, about the year 616, the little 
British territory of Elmet.” 
murder of his nephew drew Edwin’s attention 
to this small realm of freedom, and led him to 
punish all the inhabitants for the crime of 
one. 

The reign of Edwin has been characterized 
as “the brightest in the annals of the Saxon 
heptarchy :”’ influenced, as it is asserted, by 
his wife Ethelburgha, sister of Ethelbald, king 
of Kent, he became a Christian, after having 
taken some time to decide between Christianity 
and heathenism, and held various conferences 
on the subject with different advisers. But, 
as old Fuller writes, “ Long looked for come 
at last. Edwin, almost three years a candidate 
at large of Christianity, cordially embraceth 
the same, and with many of his nobles and 
multitudes of his subjects is solemnly baptized 
by Paulinus, in the little church of St. Peter’s, 
in York, hastily set up by the king for that 
purpose, and afterward by him changed into 
a firmer and fairer fabric. Thus, as those 
children which are backward of their tongues 
when attaining to speech, pronounce their 
words the more plainly and distinctly, so 
Edwin, long years tedious before his turning 
to Christianity, more effectually at last em- 
braced the same.” 

King Edwin “summoned a wittenagemot, or 
council of wise men, who agreed to demolish 
the heathen temples and to destroy idolatry.” 


Perhaps the | 
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| thing was used with baptism, but baptism; 
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We have, therefore, good reason to believe that 
the brave subjects of Cereticus had not long 
to suffer persecution for the truth’s sake, in 
addition to the humiliation of defeat and sub- 
jection. 

At the risk of repetition, but with the view of 
confirming our statements by the testimony of 
another witness, we will transcribe the brief 
account of the subjection of this little kingdom, 
and of the conversion of its conqueror, given 
by our own historian, Nennius :— 

“Edwin, son of Alla, reigned seventeen 
years, seized on Elmet and expelled Cerdic its 
king. Eanfled, his daughter,* received bap- 
tism on the twelfth day after Pentecost, with 
all her followers, both men and women. The 
following Easter Edwin himself received bap- 
tism, and twelve thousand of his subjectis wso 
him.” Well may Fuller remark, “ And if so 
many were baptized in one day, it appears 
plainly that in that age the administration of 
that sacrament was not to be loaded with those 
superstitious ceremonies, as essential there- 


| unto, of crossing, spittle, oil, cream, salt, and 
| such-like trinkets, which Protestants generally 


as little know what they are, as the Papists 


the words and the water made the sacrament.” 
King Edwin subsequently made Paulinus a 
bishop, and appointed him to the see of York. 


substituted for the wooden church he built 
while yet a catechumen, Bede thus writes :— 
“ As soon as he was baptized, he took care, by 


| the direction of the same Paulinus, to build in 
| the same place a larger and nobler church of 


stone, in the midst whereof the same oratory 


| which he had first erected should be enclosed. 


Having, therefore, laid the foundation, he began 
to build the church square, encompassing the 
former oratory. But before the whole was 
raised to the proper height, the wicked assas- 
sination of the king left that work to be finished 


| by Oswald his successor.” 


/ mon in England in early times. 


The magnificent York Minster covers the 
site of this church, portions of which were dis- 
covered beneath the present choir during the 
repairs after the fire caused by an incendiary 
in 1829. Wooden churches were not uncom- 
Another in 


* She is said to have been the first of the Northum- 
brians who embraced Christianity. 





I say, in this age, no-| 


the same county was burnt down soon after 
Edwin’s death. “But the altar,” Bede re- 
marks, “being of stone, escaped the fire, and 
is still preserved in the monastery of the most 
reverend abbot and priest, Thridwulf, which is 
in Elmete wood.” 

The principal places still existing in the old 
kingdom of Elmet, are Barwick-in-Elmet, 
Ledsham, Ledston, and Sherburn-in-Elmet. 
'“ At Barwick-in-Elmet,” writes an historian of 
the district, “is a very noble and extensive 
| earthwork, worthy to be the Keningsbotl of the 
Northumbrian monarchs, and adjoining to it 
was, till lately, an ample and level common, 
called Win, or Whinmare, well adapted to the 
encounter of the great armies.” 

This earthwork, the style of which is purely 
Saxon, is supposed, from certain local names, 
to have been made under the conquering 
Edwin. It contains an area of more than 
thirteen acres, and is four furlongs in circum- 
ference. The large quantity of human bones 
that have been found there is a strong con- 
| firmation of the supposition that it was upon 

that field that the battle was fought, in which 
| so many fell. 
| And now the old sylvan territory of Elmet 
| has become a thriving manufacturing district. 
| Leeds is, at the present time, one of the most 
| populous towns of Great Britain, and business 








|is carried on in its large Mixed-cloth Hall and 


| 


| Of the “firmer and fairer fabric” which he| White-cloth Hall to an extent that would be- 


wilder one of the early inhabitants, could 
he be brought back to his former haunts. 
The whistle of the railway engine and the 
whirr of the looms have taken the place of the 


* songs of the lark and the nightingale, and the 


Elmetians of the present day have something 
else to do than to— 


‘‘ Wait awhile, and see the calm leaves float, 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade.” 

In 1858 her Majesty visited this capital of 
Elmet, for the purpose of opening the New 
Town Hall, and remained in the little kingdom 
for a night. 

Slight as our sketch is, it may serve to 
awaken some interest in the district, now so 
matter-of-fact and unpoetical; and, at all 
events, our readers, if asked a certain question 
which we gave early in our paper, will no 
longer be able to reply, “That is not in my 
history.” 
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PLATE XII, 


1. Actinia mesembr yanthemum (closed). 


“Happy who walks with Him! whom what he finds | 


in nature 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.”’ 


ANOTHER morning of sunshine, another glorious 
day to be spent out on the bracing sands, enjoy- 
ing the pure, sweet air of heaven, and a further 
revelation of the wonders and diversified beauty 
of created things, whereby we are made both 
wiser and better,—for the more we study 
nature the more are our intellectual faculties 
quickened, our hearts filled with purer, holier 
affections, and our souls stirred with the know- 
ledge and 
‘*Cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


Milton has told us, that 


“ In contemplation of created things 
By steps we may ascend to God ;” 


and there is, perhaps, no study greater than 


that of ccean’s revealed treasures for impress- | 
ing us with the marvellous wisdom, the ex- | 


haustless power, and never-failing watchfulness 
of the great Workmaster, who, let us ever 
remember, hath likewise fashioned ws, that we 
might show forth his glory. 


2. Actinia mesembryanthemum (open). 


3. Actinia crassicornis. 


As our hills and meadows are rendered 
| beautiful by a countless variety of fair, bright 
| blossoms, so are the pools and rocks of the 
| shores adorned with ocean flowers, less diver- 
| sified in form and colour, it is true, but further 
|invested with an animal life, that adds an 
| additional wonder and interest. And yet their 
tints are rich and many, from the delicate 
purity and snowy whiteness of the daisy ane- 
mone to the deep, full red of the more common 
Actinie. With equal prodigality of number 
do they stud the open rocks left bare for a 
time by the never-staying tide, or hide where 


“* Arborets of jointed stone 
And plants of fibres tine as silkworm’s thread” 


fringe the creviced sides, the bright green 
|leaves of the Ulva mixing with those of the 
rosy, furbelowed rhodyminia; or again, down 
amidst the fan-shaped fronds of the Chondrus 
| crispus, that decks with its bushy tufts the 
deeper recesses of the pool, may be found 


‘* Those living flowers, 
Which, like a bud compacted, 
| Their purple cups contracted, 


| And now in open blossom spread, 
ftretched like green anthers many a seeking head.” 
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The Actiniv all display domesticated stay- | brown, some red; and as variable in size 


at-home qualities, and are little given to roving 
after they have once taken their position, yet 
they can displace themselves at will, and in 
the aquarium may frequently be observed to 
shift their quarters from one stone to another. 
They possess the power of locomotion in va- 
rious ways. Usually they steal along, almost 
imperceptibly, on their base, but occasionally 
y be discovered marching daintily away, 


y 
I 


] ) 


their tentacles. 


These tentacles vary accord- 
ing to the species, some kinds possessing but one 
row, others several; and they differ in length 
as wellas thickness, some having them long and 
slender, others short and stout. ‘They appear 
to be capable of enduring any amount of muti- 
A torn mouth is soon united; a broken 
tentacle readily renewed. What would 
fatal to other creatures, them 
only to produce an increase in their numbers. 
Cut one completely in halyes through the 
middle, and speedily its base will produce a 
new mouth and tentacles, whilst the upper 
half will develop a base, and 
quently, instead of destroying a life, it has 
been extended to two separate perfect crea- 
Yet there is one thing to which they 


lation. 
be 


seems with 


new conse- 


tures. 
succumb, and that is immersion in fresh water 
Some writers have asserted they perish imme- 
diately ; but as far as my own experience goes, 
they are not so hasty to yield up their tenacious 
hold of life. They appear fond of society, 
being usually found congregated in various 
numbers, or in little companies, 
about the same rock or pool, where they attach 


scattered 


themselves by their broad base, or stalk, to 
the stones, and there contentedly await such 
chance prey as may innocently glide before 
them. They are extremely voracious, though 
looking innocent and gentle enough; but woe 
to the poor periwinkle, shrimp, or crab, that 
wanders near those treacherously beautiful 
tentacles. A touch given to one of the sensi- 
tive filaments seems sufficient to incline all the 
rest instantly towards the victim, which is 
speedily grasped, enclosed, and by their con- 
traction engulphed wholesale into the mouth. 
Onty the soft parts, however, are retained ; 
soon the tentacles unfold, the murderous mouth 
again opens, and the shelly portion of the 
L iat Louche 
when fried or stewed, to form a tasty morsel 
themselves, but I lack the 
courage to test their excellence as an article 
of food. 

The most unobservant wanderer can scarcely 
have failed to notice those soft, smooth, fleshy 
lumps, that look like little forms of jelly affixed to 
the rocks and stones about,—some green, some 


They are said, 


is disgorged. 


confess I should 
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as 
These are the commonest anemones 
we have—<Actinia mesembryanthemum—rather 


colour. 


a break-jaw name, but popularly called smooth 
anemone, or beadlet, the latter appellation 
bestowed, doubtless, in honour of the row of 
beauteous turquoise-like beads that stud the 
margin of the disc, peeping from the base of 
the daintily arched tentacles, like so many 
watchful blue eyes. These have been supposed 
by many to be actual organs of sight, but this 
is simply conjecture ; what they really are, or 
purpose they serve, is, I believe, un- 
known. When closed and at rest, lolling from 
the dry, bare rock (Plate xii., 1), this anemone 
seems to possess little interest or attractive 
beauty, but in the native pool, covered with 
clear, still water, its elegant tentacles spread 
out, and slowly waying to and fro in search of 
prey, its edges set with azure globules, it is 
truly a lovely object (Plate xii, 2). All its 
beauties, however, especially those of the base, 
are scarcely to be discerned in the ordinary 
It is worth much trouble to gather a 
few specimens for examination at home, where 


what 


pool. 


the glassy sides of the aquarium, allowing the 
light to fall upon the under surface of the 
column, as the creature creeps slowly along, 
betrays its remarkable structure. We must 
take heed, however, to inflict no injury on this 
delicate base in the removal, for if that be torn 
in roughly dragging the animal from its strong 


adhesion, death is almost sure to ensue. 


Common enough, though not so readily de- 
tected as the smooth anemone, is the Crassi- 
cornis (Plate xii, 3), usually contracted into 
We may find it about low-water 
mark, deeply embedded in the sandy bottom 
It greatly exceeds the 


‘é Crass. 


f some shallow pool. 


smooth anemone in size, as well as beauty of 
[ have seenone that completely filled 


] . i 
OLOUrINe, 


a large pail or bucket, and though its texture 


was coarse and rough, the varying transparent 
tints of the tentacles—red, lilac, and grey— 
were exceedingly delicate and beautiful. These 
tentacles are thick and short in proportion to 
the bulk of the body, or in comparison with 
the more slender arms of the beadlet. They 

pellucid white, banded 
with The 
column is short, studded with rough protuber- 


] . 
ciear, 


are usually a 
rines of rich crimson or soft lilac. 


ances like warts, and variously streaked with 
dashes of grey, red, purple, and faint green. 
When widely expanded, the indeed, 
looks like the monarch of anemones, displaying 
altogether a gorgeous colouring and magnitude 


ee ve - 29 
crass, 


of size exceeding all our commoner kinds. 
There are times, however, when this magnifi- 
cent sea-blossom dves not choose to reveal its 
beauty, and bashfully drawing together its 
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PLATE XIII. 


1. Doris tuberculata. 2. Eolis coronata. 3. Nereis margaritacea. 
short tentacles, literally hides itself within its | water pool, the sides of which jut out with 
a point and corner, and are rich in loose 


own stomach, presenting above the shingly |} many 
Take such as 


sand just a surface covered with small pebbles stones and overhanging weeds. 
and fragments of broken shell, which it has’ the field for action, and gently laying back the 
attached to the lower portion of its column by’ surface-flowing fronds of bladder-wrack, peer 
means of the sucker-like protuberances before down into the deep recesses of the sides, 
mentioned, and doubtless as a means of con- where 

ccalment. So much does it resemble its sur- **Corallines and fresh seaweeds spread forth their 
roundings, that we are very likely to overlook 
it, and therefore run the chance of being made 
suddenlyand unpleasantly aware ofits presence, 
by inadvertently placing a hand on those half- | t 
hidden tentacles, that at once tenaciously cling in detecting the animal life that stirs among 


delicate branches.” 


At first nothing remarkable may appear, but 
he eye soon becomes keener, more practised 


and contract about the fingers, with a cold the gently waving weeds, and treasure after trea- 
stickiness conveying a shuddering sensation sure is discovered, which would otherwise never 
Then perhaps have beenobserved. hese should be cautiously 
we are anxious to investigate further, but our 
“Crass ”’ has received a shock, been warned of ance inthe water as possible. Then the stones, 


that makes us hastily recoil. 
secured in bottle or can, with as little disturb- 


danger, and as fast as we clear away the rough not those lying flat, but such as are resting 
sand In which it is embedded, so rapidly does against one another, should be quietly turned 
it cleverly tuck itself into its capacious stalk! over, or raised altogether out of the water, to 
deeper and deeper, till we give up the capture be examined more closely when, our limbs 


as hopeless, determining to use our eyes better perhaps being cramped and weary, we are glad 
i ‘ ¢ i . o 


another time. 
In hunting on the rocks, little is to be gained 
by that desultory style, adopted by so many, 


to take the opportunity of looking about for a 


‘*Dry, pleasant rock, which the tide will soon cover, 
To find us a seat that is tapestried with weed.” 


of wandering from pool to pool, just taking a 

hasty glance, imagining there is nothing further And thus rest, as with wonder we discover a 
to be seen beyond that which is most prominent. host of living objects, full of beauties and per- 
If we really desire good sport, we must set fections, before unknown to us. 

earnestly to work, and not heeding a rough, There, for instance, is a pool suited to our 
wet, or unsteady footing, select a quict, deep- purpose, suspiciously rich; we gaze attentively 
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into its depths, and think we see 
unusual that bit of verdant 
Soon the weed is softly drawn aside, and a 
daisy anemone stands revealed, unconscious 


something 


beneath ulva. 


alike of its beauty or our discovery and ex- 
clamation of delighted surprise. 

To my own fancy, it is the loveliest of all 
our common Actinie, with its faintly tinged 
cream-coloured column, and lovely crown of 
tentacles, so pure in their snowy whiteness, 
so numerous and fine, like a delicately fringed 
frill. 


in its habits, shy about showing itself in open 


My own experience tells me it is retiring 


daylight, and therefore generally only to be 
found after a diligent search. ‘There we seem 
to have come upon quite a little colony of this 
fair ocean blossom. Let us hasten to make 
good a capture, for as we linger, behold another 
prize is softly stealing away unnoticed from 
beneath our very eyes. 

Doris tub 

lata (Plate xiii., 1), and belongs to the Nudi- 
Zig 


It is a beautiful sea-lemon, 


hranchiata, or naked-gilled molluses, 


sO called 
because unprotected by any shell, and carrying 
their delicately constructed breathing apparatus 
outside ef their bodies. All the family of Doridu 
may be recognised by the fern-like coronet of 
the middle of the 


tentacles nearer the head that 
} 


3 that rise from 


and the two 





start up through the mantle, out of le 
nto which they can be withdrawn. 
se 


he sea-lemon is by no means uncomm< 
ir coast; but thisisan unusually fine specimen, 


almost three inches long, and in colour a pure 








yellow than many I have found Its name 
ell applied, for it indeed closely resembles a 
mon cut lengthways, not only in tint and t] 
rounded form of the back, but the o 
of the mantle. O ! } 
Wilh Spots oO eri n, wl idd 
( 0 its beauty The pretty wl 
by ual plumes are eight in number, and 
placed in a cirele round the orifice, into wl 
they can be contracted and concealed ‘| 
m ic is arge, covering entirery th h ad na 
10 | have several times kept th Se ¢ L- 
ture 1 a tank, but they never survived fo1 
ny time They seemed to know they were it 


captivity, continued to glide, just beneath the 


surface of the water, monotonously round and 
round the glass, as though seeking freedom, 
which failing to find, they sub sively sank 


to the bottom and died. 

I have once or twice found the love ly crowned 
eoll I} lis coronate (Plate xiii, 2) amongst 
these rocks, but they are certainly not abun- 


dant on our coast. They are extremely elegant 


slender animals,about an inchand ahalf or more 
long, clear and delicate in uppearance 


exceedingly beautiful as we see them gracefully 
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gliding along, waving their twosmooth, tapering 
tentacles—organs of touch, placed at the en 
of the head—and robed in all the glory of their 
delicate blue-tinted papillz. They greatly resem- 
ble slugs, with tufts of filaments ranged down 
the sides. These are the branchiz, or breathing 
organs, which are placed along each side of 
the back in little transverse ridges, and are 
extremely beautiful in their colouring, whilst 
the body of the animal is a pure, pellucid 
white. 
much clearer idea of this lovely creature than 


The illustration, however, portrays a 
words can do. It is only when in the water 
they are likely to attract our attention and 
admiration; when left by the retiring tide, 
they appear to collapse into little white, gela- 
tinous knobs. 

Now, looking down into our pool once more, 
we are almost sure to discover, either snugly 
coiled along the side of a stone, or gliding 
through the stems of the larger seaweeds, with 
graceful undulating motion, a large, many- 
footed worm, from which we, at first, instine- 
tively shrink, until further attracted by the 
that flash with 
every movement of its serpentine curves. It 


rich metallic hues seem to 


is exceedingly common, and the name of Nereis 
ee . . sly a >} ra4t b? 
jaritacea, or pearly nereis (Plate xiii, 3), 
has been conferred upon it, in compliment, I 
uppose, to the pearly iridescence of the under- 
the body. The back 
tints from brown to pink and flesh-colour 





varies in its 


~~ f 
surrace Ol 


mixed with rainbow hues of blue, yellow, and 
l 


green. I confess to having a great antipathy 
all worms, whether marine or otherwise, 
still I must acknowledge there is much beauty 
this nereis, with its well-developed head, 
furnished with two short, plump antennz, four 
dark b eyes, and numerous pairs of ten- 
tacles, which stand out on either side much, 
ee he os 1 de seribed, “like ecat’s 
W kers [t has a mouth with a proboscis, 
rom which we may occasionally see protruding 
J ( ymidable-looking black jaws. Its 
di ctly annulated body is flat and elongated, 





four inches, and on each side 
vast number of tiny feet 


: ea 
bristles, hooked at 


, from 


vi 1 line, though strong > 

the ends, can be issued at the will of the 

creature. A deep red line runs from head to 
l, in which the acti and tlowing of the 

blood is distinctly visible. In spite, however, 


of its possessing so much to interest the scien- 
r¢ mind, 


home; so we shall leave it undisturbed in its 


it is not an object we care to carry 


‘ . “17 
Common as 1 > one still commoner, 
} » observation, from its 
resemblance to the 


loves to stretch itself. It 


stones, on the under 


suriace Of which 1f 
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PLATE XIV. 


The Spider Crab. 


is a much smaller worm, rarely more than an 
inch long, and very flat. The back, which is 
covered with two rows of round plates, over- 
lapping each other,—thus entitling the crea- 
ture to the name of scale-worm,—is a dingy 
brown in colour, surrounded by a white, fringe- 


like bordering, which constitutes the organs of 


motion. It is only by the aid ofa strong 
magnifying power that the really beautiful and 
highly-curious structure of these scale-worms 
can be discerned. That talented writer, Mr. 
Gosse, has given a most interesting account of 
them, in which he speaks of the propensity 
they have for casting off their broad leaf-like 
plates. 
coast, and bringing it home in a bottle. It 
was an unusually large specimen, quite an inch 


and a half long, and of a peculiarly rich red- | 


brown colour, with a white spot in the centre 
of each little round shield that reminded one of 
the beautiful eye on the tail-feathers of the 
peacock. After a few hours it started, just as 


Gosse has described, to undress itself, and | 


shield after shield was thrown aside, appa- 
rently with small concern or effort, until the 
poor creature was entirely denuded. A few 
days later, and I discovered it was dead; but 
whether from a natural or untimely cause I 
know not. 


I remember once taking one on this | 


As I have before said, however, I have no 
penchant for this class of creature, and cannot 
look at, much less handle them without an 
inward creep and shiver; but here is some- 
thing more likely to excite a laugh than 
shudder,—a prize we must hasten to secure, 
as it is generally to be found only in deep 
water, and rarely approaches the shore. It is 
one of the spider-crab family (Plate xiv.), of 
which there are various kinds, all more or less 
oval in form, with a snout-shaped front and 
hairy, elongated limbs. 

This specimen, however, is hardly to be 
recognised as a crab at all, so entirely is its 
back and upper surface of each claw densely 
| covered with seaweed. There he sits, snugly 
|packed up under an overhanging ledge of 
rock, hoping doubtless to escape observation, 
but ready to show fight, with his hairy claws 
partly elevated in defence. A bold, sudden 
seizure is our best and most certain mode of 
securing a capture, before the startled victim 
has quite recovered his presence of mind. A 
sharp, determined stroke, and we fairly grip 
|him across the back, bear him from his watery 
| retreat, and drop him on a flat, dry rock. He 








|feels at once we are too much for him, and 


evidently believes discretion to be the better 


It was imprisoned with other live | part of valour. See, how he lowers his weapons, 


stock, that may readily have “done the deed of! scuttles and runs, bearing his overtopping 
darkness,” but the denuding process was cer-| forest on his back, that waves and sways from 


tainly self-inflicted. 





side to side as, in dire perplexity, he seeks the 
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nearest hiding-hole! No use, crabby, we mean 
to appropriate you to ourselves, so bid farewell 
to your wild ocean life, to freedom and liberty, 
and come along and exhibit your curious struc- 
ture and true proportions ! 

We must acknowledge he is not a gentle- 
men, either in his rough exterior, or manners, 
or calling. He is, in fact, a scavenger by 
trade and education. A most useful member 
of sea-society, as he readily devours all refuse 
matter, roughly tearing at his food with his 
claws, and eating with ravenous hurry, taking 
no leisure enjoyment over his meal. Examine 
his back, insert your finger amidst this laby- 
rinth of weedy decorations, and you will find 
his body is almost entirely beset with sharp, 
strong thorns, varying in size. We must take 
the barber’s shears, and divest him of his false 
locks, to see him properly in his own un- 
adorned person, or before we attempt ‘to 
sketch his portrait, as we mean’ to do; when 
we get him home. So roll him in‘a nite little 
seaweed blanket, and stow him*away in one 
of the baskets. Quick, I say, for the -tide has 
long since turned, the water, which flows 
rapidly here, is silently stealing into our beau- 
tiful, grotto-like pool, and we must beat a 
hasty retreat. 

See how the bright, little waves are dancing 
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and curling about the rocks, as though quite 
laughingly eager to overtake and chastise us 
for teking advantage of their absence to tres- 
pass on their territories, and rifle their coral 
retreats— 

‘“‘ Where life in rare and beautiful forms 

Is sporting amidst those bowers of stone, 

And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 

Hath made the top of the waves his own.”’ 
We catch up our cans and baskets, and stumble 
and scramble over the slippery rocks, sliding 
down one, catching at another, mistaking some 
mass of floating seaweed for substantial foot- 
ing, and finally jumping souse into a pool! 
Away go bottles, bag, hammer, and stick, right 
and left. It is hard work to gather them and 
ourselves together again; but all are secured 
at last. This is but the fortune of war; so 
onward we’ struggle more, nothing 
daunted. 

Ah, swift-flowing tide, we are not to be 
caught to-day! You have ofttimes taught us 
the lesson,—yov tarry for no man; which we 
have only learned at the expense of many a 
thorough wetting. Thus another proof has 
been added to the truth of the old axiom, that 
“ Experience is the best of schoolmasters, but 


once 





alas ! the school-fees are often heavy.” 


LEIGH PAGE. 


SPRING. 


Froop the year with beauty ! 
Show, like joyous duty, 
Orchards blossoming. 
Wake the thrilling chorus 
Of the bird-life o’er us; 
Flush in green before us 
Yet thou’rt sad, O Spring! 


Moon and starlight tender 
Bathe in softened splendour 
Night, tears—everything. 
Rush, O hurrying river! 
Where the sunbeams quiver 
And snow-blossoms shiver— 
Yet thou’rt lonely, Spring! 


Death in life must mingle; 


Joy nor sorrow single 
Cometh, truth to bring. 


One pulsation making 

For the heart’s awaking, 

They thy path are taking 
Through the world, O Spring! 


Quickening memory’s powers, 
Like the bursting flowers, 
Like the birds a-wing 
From the world’s enthralling ; 
Like the rains, too, falling, 
When heart-depths are calling 
To their depths, O Spring! 


In the resurrection 
Dwells that deep perfection 
Time can never bring. 
Thou art marred and broken 
With our grief unspoken, 
Yet a glorious token 
Of heaven’s joy, O Spring! 


A. BOND. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ST. P. LAWRENCE, K.CS.I, C.B. 


PART FIRST. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


No student of our military history will deny 
diadem of Her Most Gracious Majesty,” 
is called, has been a prolific parent of great 
soldiers and distinguished statesmen. The 
honour of our common fatherland has cer- 


tainly not suffered in the keeping of those of | 


England’s sons who have commanded her 
armies or conducted her diplomacy in that 
far-distant Oriental dependency. It is little 
more than a hundred years since Clive, by his 
genius, founded an empire in the East for the 
company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies ; and during the hundred and odd years 
since that heaven-born general turned the tide 
of victory in favour of British supremacy by 
his memorable defence of Arcot, and humbled 
to the dust the company’s enemies at Plassy, 
a long succession of generals, including the 





conqueror of Assaye and Waterloo, down to|has earned a niche in the temple of fame 


my Lord Napier of Magdala, have not un- 


that India, “the brightest gem in the imperial | worthily succeeded to his mantle. May the 


as it|succession be carried on without default of 


heirs for all future time! In the honoured 
roll of this long line of soldiers may be 
named the subject of this memoir, for though 
Sir Grorce Lawrence cannot be considered in 
the light of a great general who has led 
armies to victory, although he has commanded 
10,000 men, yet he has displayed as rare 
qualities in his noble devotion where the 
honour of England was concerned, in his 
chivalric courage and that true nobility of 
character which, even amidst the filthy meshes 
of Afghan intrigue, or of Sikh treachery, set 
at nought all personal risk, and shone forth 
with the traditional lustre of the English 
officer and gentleman. Should any one seek 
to know the deeds by which George Lawrence 
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dedicated to our Indian heroes, I would point 
to that page of the History of British India in 
which is chronicled how he more than once 
returned to his parole, delivering himself up 
to the custody of Afghan and Sikh captors, 
exasperated as they were by recent defeat, and 


Lawrence, who volunteered for the perilous 
duty. The young soldier came out of the 
sanguinary strife badly wounded, but his life 
was providentially spared. For his gallantry 
in the breach of Seringapatam he was rewarded 
with a company in the 19th Foot. Soon after- 


having in their ranks numberless religious | wards he married the daughter of a Protestant 
fanatics who considered the assassination of| clergyman in the north of Ireland, bearing the 
an infidel a meritorious act. As for that con-| sound old Orange patronymic of Knox. The 
firmation of greatness supposed to be derived} Lawrences had a large family, numbering 
only from the popular voice, who can gainsay | seven sons—of whom two died in early life— 
the ratification evinced by the acclamations|and four daughters. The eldest child, a son, 
that rang out from the serried ranks of the} died on the day of the birth of the second, a 
Khalsa soldiery, as the British officer alone, | daughter, who lived to assist mainly in form- 
but fearless, passed down the dense columns, | ing for good the character of her brothers. 
for though these fierce warriors could not hope After her was born a second son, Alexander, 
to emulate such a brilliant example of truth} who entered the Madras cavalry, and before 
and good faith, yet they knew how to appre-|death recently closed his career attained to 
ciate and honour it in the detested Feringhee.| high rank in the service. George Lawrence, 
By these evidences of the moral greatness | the fourth child, the subject of this memoir, 
which, in the eyes of our Eastern foes, placed | first saw the light on the 17th of March—St. 
the mere word of an Englishman above the} Patrick’s day, from which he received his 
most sacred vows of their own countrymen— | name—in the year 1805, at Trincomalee, in 
thereby elevating the character of the country |the island of Ceylon, where his father was 
which produced such sons—Sir George Law-| quartered. Of the remaining sons, Henry, 
rence’s career and services are certainly worthy |born on the 28th June, 1806; and John, the 
of a place among those of other distinguished | late Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Indian officers, whose names are identified born on the 4th March, 1811, attained a 
with campaigns conducted to a successful close, | celebrity which perhaps has not been exceeded 
or with provinces conquered and annexed to|by any two subjects of Her present Most 
this great dependency of the crown. | Gracious Majesty. If we regard their eminent 

George Lawrence is the son of a man who, | services to the crown and their country, cer- 
in his time, did good service to the state, for| tainly none have more worthily earned the 
he was one of those who, at Seringapatam, | title of great. It could not be considered an 
assisted to earn a peerage for General Harris, | exaggerated eulogy if we were to speak of the 
and a baronetcy for his second-in-command, | late Henry Lawrence (taking his character and 
General Baird. As we see in theconstruction | services into consideration) as perhaps the 
of a house, the working mason gets small pay greatest Englishman India has produced, while 
and less honour for the honest work he puts | if we regard his moral elevation it is so with- 
into the structure growing under his hands,|out doubt. Duty was his pole star, and he 
for all the “kudos” is bestowed on the archi- | ever followed its dictates with a simplicity and 
tect, so in the building up of great military|singleness of purpose unsurpassed by any 
reputations, the rewards are heaped on the| public servant of our common country. We 
commanding general, while the humble soldier | must speak with more reserve of his great 
or regimental officer by whose deeds of heroism} brother, Lord Lawrence. His services in 
a citadel or stronghold is stormed, is con-|the Punjaub are of so recent a date, and more 
sidered amply rewarded by an honourable men-| latterly his conduct of affairs in her Majesty's 





tion in the Gazette, and, if severely wounded, 
is relegated to the half-pay list. Colonel 
Alexander William Lawrence, the father of the 
subject of our memoir, not having interest 
with the Government of the day, must have 
considered himself more fortunate than the 
generality of regimental officers. When a 
young lieutenant in the 77th regiment of Foot, 
the historian of the war with Tippoo Sahib 
records how at the siege of Seringapatam the 
party in support of the forlorn hope of the 
right attack appointed to storm that famous 
stronghold, was commanded by Lieutenant 








vast Eastern dependency has commanded such 
universal recognition as regards its success 
and far-seeing, statesman-like sagacity, that 
we need not dwell on it now; other and abler 
pens will recount the political acts of his reign 
in Indian History. 

The fifth brother of this band of soldiers and 
statesmen also entered the East India Com- 
puny’s service, and Colonel Richard Lawrence, 
C.S.L, now holds the responsible post of 
Resident at the court of Nepaul. 

On Major Lawrence’s return to England in | 
1808, he was appointed to the command of a | 
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garrison battalion stationed in the island of 
Guernsey, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
From hence George, with his two brothers, 
Alexander and Henry; was sent to Foyle 
College in Londonderry, and embarking in a 
Government transport was six wecks on the 
voyage, for those were the days when steam 
had not bridged the channel. In the “ maiden 
city,” for ever renowned in Irish annals for its 
memorable defence, the young Lawrences 
were placed under the tuition of their mother’s 
brother, the Rey. James Knox, who was then 
principal of Foyle College in that city. Since 
those days the name of Lawrence has become 
famous in the world, and the boys of that 
seminary are justly proud of having reared 
such heroes’; this was evinced in recent years 
at a banquet given by the inhabitants of Derry 
to Sir Robert Montgomery (one of the able 


| assistants of Lord Lawrence in the Punjaub, 


during the troublous days of the Indian 
Mutiny, and his successor in the government 
of that province), when the memory of the late 
Sir Henry, and the health of his living brothers, 
were drunk with true Celtic enthusiasm. After 
a few years’ schooling at Foyle College, Colonel 
Lawrence, who fortunately had some interest 


| with the magnates at Leadenhall Street (he 





had a favourite saying that John Company was 
the best paymaster), was successful in obtain- 
ing a cadetship for his eldest son, Alexander, 
who was sent to Addiscombe, the seminary for 
aspirants to a military career in the East India 
Company, that has trained a long succession 
of great soldiers, and which bore on its roll of 
“old boys” names that have establishedits claim 
to rank on a par with Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. In 1818 Alexander went to Addiscombe, 


| and in 1819 George was also fortunate enough 


to get a nomination to the samecollege. Few 
events in the memoirs of great men are so 
interesting to most readers as anecdotes of 
their boyhood; they give the key note, as it 
were, to their distinguishing qualities in after 
life. So we have seen it, for instance, in 
Southey’s “ Life of Nelson;” and who that las 


_ read that delightful biography but remembers 





the anecdote of his schoolboy days when he 
asked what fear was, and of his adventure with 
the Polar bear? Such traits make an indelible 
impression, and point the moral “that the boy 
is father to the man.” I will, therefore, make 
no excuse for narrating an anecdote or two of 
George Lawrence’s Derry and Addiscombe 
days, from which the reader will gather which 
of the manly virtues may be regarded as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of him. 

There was at the old diocesan school a “ big 
boy,” called, according to the usual jargon of | 
young lads, “the cock of the school;” 


gentleman used to bully every boy, both big 
and small, and as to the new arrivals, he 
made a practice of taking all conceit out of 
them by the humiliating process of a good 
licking. On the very night of young George’s 
arrival with his two brothers, this amiable 
youth proceeded “to take the youngster down 
a peg,” but found he had made a mistake in 
his man. A fight of course ensued, in which 
our hero mauled him so considerably that ever 
after, that gentleman thought it sound policy to 
leave young Lawrence alone. Many years sub- 
sequently, during the trying Mutiny days, 
a schoolfellow wrote of this famous battle, 
“George was a brave fellow, and saved one 
many a beating. He was the best boxer in the 
school, and no tyrant. We had a friend in 
George, who did not forsake us poor craven fel- 
lows at a pinch.” After thus fighting his way 
into the respectful consideration of the school, 
he had no occasion tobattle any more for himself, 
bunt he frequently stepped into the gladiatorial 
arena to defend his younger brother, Henry, 
who, though having plenty of pluck, as all who 
knew him in after life will vouch, yet did not 
possess the physical strength or fighting 
qualities of his more sturdy brother. 

Again of George Lawrence’s Addiscombe 
career a more exciting story is told, and one 
that, after the lapse of nigh half a century, is 
still remembered by old Addiscombe cadets, 
who witnessed the thrilling combat. Gentle- 


man Cadet John —— considered himself cock | 


of the walk at Addiscombe, and shortly after 
George Lawrence’s arrival experienced the 
dire effects of & recourse to the arbitrament of 
battle, as propounded by the biceps of the 
pugnacious son of the hero of Seringapatam. 


One evening—it was in the winter time of | 


year, when the days are cold and the evenings 


long—the boys were gathered round the fire, | 


young Lawrence among them, standing silent 
and contemplating the coal as it crackled 
and blazed up; suddenly Gentleman Cadet 
John —— stalked into the room, and desirous 
of warming his somewhat extensive frame, 
determined, without further ceremony, to oust 
young Lawrence, who, as a boy of junior 
standing, was clearly not entitled to any luxury 
of which his seniors stood in need. “Come, 
you ——,” and he employed a very coarse 
expression, “young probo. What business 
have you here? Clear out!” and he seized 
Lawrence and swung him with considerable 


force into the middle of the room, amidst | 


the sycophantic grins of some youngsters who 
made way for the bully. In a moment, and 
ere Gentleman Cadet John —— had settled 








this | 


himself in his snug corner, young Lawrence 
sprung on his assailant like a tiger, and struck 
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him fiercely on the eye. There wassomething|coveted by all smart officers of whatever 
|| like consternation at this act of audacity on| branch of the service. He continued to hold 
| the part of a boy not half his assailant’s size | that honourable office from the 5th September, 
| or strength, but a ring was cleared,—all boys | 1825, till September, 1834, and only resigned 
| like looking at a fight, even though they do not} it on the promulgation in that month of an 
| perhaps so universally like engaging in one,— | order by the Governor-General, Lord William 
|| and the two combatants set to work mauling| Bentinck, by which regimental staff officers 
each other with singular ferocity, even for} were disqualified from holding the command 
English schoolboys. I am not a reporter to| of a troop, which he had long held. 
|| the “fancy,” neither is this a sporting journal,} In 1830 he married the present Lady Law- 
|| so I will spare the reader a detailed descripion, | rence, a daughter of the late Dr. John Brown, 
|| in the elegant phraseology of the ring, of each| surgeon-general in Bengal. By. this lady, 
| round contested on this memorable occasion. | who shared his captivity in Peshawur, he has 
Suffice it to state, that the combatants fought | had a large family ; two sons have entered the 
for one hour and twenty minutes, and were not | Government service, but both have selected 
parted until they were incapable of coming up|the Bengal Civil Service, and four of his 
when “time” was called. The fight was only | daughters have married soldiers. While on 
ended by both the young gentlemen being} sick leave at Simla, in this year, George Law- 
carried off to the hospital in a state of insensi- | rence succeeded, through his interest with the 
bility. George Lawrence was confined to bed|commander-in-chief, in getting his brother 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
. ‘ é j Re ‘ | ; - : 
|| for weeks; fever set in; his life was despaired| Henry appointed to the horse artillery, and in 
| 





of, and the college authorities were obliged to | 1832, by personally applying to Lord William 
send for his father. But youth and a robust| Bentinck, he had him removed to the Revenue 
constitution prevailed over the dire disease, and | Survey, then in progress. George relates how, 
the young hero of fifteen was spared to be a|on going to the Governor-General, the following 
great soldier, and a man whose name is never | conversation ensued :—“ Well, sir, what do 

| mentioned in India without respect, and who} you want?” “ Nothing, my lord, for myself.” 
is honoured alike by Afghan and Sikh for his |“ Well, you are the first man in India who has 

| unswerving honour and stern, unflinching} so answered me; but you must want some- 
courage. ‘To his death Sir George Lawrence |thing.” “Yes, for my brother; Iam adjutant 
will bear a deep scar on his forehead, the mark | of my regiment, and quite content with it, but 
| left thereon by his opponent, and doubtless} I want to get my brother, a lieutenant in the 
that gentleman carried some memento of the| artillery, into the Revenue Survey, for which 
hardly contested fight. he qualified when on sick leave by joining the 
Through the interest of a maternal relative, | first survey.” “Well, sir, I never promise; 

| Mr. Huddlestone, one of the Directors of the|but you can go to Benson, the military 
| East India Company, both Alexander and| secretary, and tell him what you have told 
George obtained cornetcies in the cavalry,|me, and he will put your brother’s name 
which, on account of its being filled with|down.’’ In six months he was appointed, the 
relatives of the directors, was then considered | first step on the ladder of fame for Henry 


} 


} 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 











the favourite service. This favour was not of} Lawrence. 

a sentimental character, but carried with it a| Since George Lawrence’s arrival in India, 
| pecuniary advantage; for when Lord William| there had been, with the exception of the 
| Bentinck issued his famous “ half batta order,’ | Burmese war—in which his brother, Henry, 
| by which all troops stationed within 400 miles | was engaged—and the insignificant Coorg 
i| of the Presidency were deprived of the full| campaign, a period of profound peace in India. 
| batta they had formerly enjoyed, the cavalry|This was greatly required, not only to restore 
| regiments, never being cantoned in the lower | the equilibrium of the finances, but also to 
provinces, were exempted from its operation. | promote those schemes of administrative and 
| On the 5th of May, 1821, when sixteen | social reform so urgently needed by the 
years of age, George Lawrence was appointed | numerous nationalities and vast aggregation of 
|| a cavalry cadet on the Bengal establishment, | souls in our Eastern empire, and which, when 
and immediately sailed for Calcutta, where he} we consider how it has grown under our hands 
landed on the 10th of September of the same|—oftentimes against the wishes and efforts 
year. He was posted to the 2nd regiment of] of successive governor-generals—must surely 
light cavalry, and joined 15th January, 1822. | have been committed by an all-wise Providence 
After being gazetted to his lieutenantcy on the| to our keeping for some good purpose. So 
| 5th May, 1824, he was, for his proficiency in| thought Lord William Bentinck, when he took 
|| the discharge of his duties, appointed to the| the reins of government in 1828, and initiated 
| adjutantey of his regiment; a post much|that noble series of reforms which will hand 
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his name down to posterity in India as one 
of the greatest of those potentates whom the 
Directors of the East India Company have 
despatched to Calcutta to rule their possessions. 
Again so thought, and so said, Lord Auckland, 
his successor, at the customary farewell 
banquet given by the honourable court to the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, just previous 
to his sailing to take up his high appointment. 
Lord Auckland said on this occasion, and 
doubtless he spoke the wish of his heart, and 
with a firm purpose to carry out his benevolent 
intentions, “he looked with exultation to the 
new prospects before him, as affording him an 
opportunity of doing good to his fellow 
creatures, of promoting education and know- 
ledge, and of extending the blessings of good 
government and happiness to millions in 
India.” When we think of these noble senti- 
ments, and look back to the miserable failure 
that attended the one great act for which his 
administration will be for ever remarkable in 
Indian history, we are driven to ponder on the 
inscrutable means by which all human calcula- 
tions are set at nought. 

We will not go into a narration of the events 
or causes that led to the undertaking, by the 
Indian government, of such a scheme as the 
deposition of Dost Mahomed Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and the setting up “ on the throne 
of his ancestors,” as Lord Auckland phrased 
it, of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, the late king of 
that distracted country. On the 1st October, 
1838, his lordship launched his famous Simlah 
manifesto, setting forth the grounds of the 
expedition, and straightway we were em- 
barked in the great Afghan war. Looking at 
it from a pecuniary point of view, and con- 
sidering the hardships inflicted on many 
classes of public servants by the extensive 
reductions in salaries effected by his pre- 
decessors, Lord William Bentinck, who created 
by these and other fiscal measures a surplus 
where he found a deficiency, one is constrained 
to wonder how any reasonable being could have 
dreamt of undertaking an expedition which it 
was well known beforehand must entail a 
ruinous rate of expenditure. But the Home 
and Indian Governments of that day, and more 
particularly the secretaries of the governor- 
general, who pulled the strings that developed 
the monstrous bubble, were bitten with a dis- 
ease known in India as russophobia, and which 
unhappily—like the cholera—has a tendency 
periodically to attack the European portion of 
the population resident in that country. Let 
us express a hope that when it again makes 
its reappearance, a fatality which appears 
likely to recur now that Lord Lawrence 


man,” it will not commit such ravages as 
during the visitation we are now about to 
describe. 

The 2nd Light Cavalry having been ordered 
for service in Afghanistan, Captain Lawrence 
accompanied his regiment, and with it joined 
the “ Army of the Indus,” as the force ordered 
for the conquest of Afghanistan was designated. 
The troops assembled at Ferozepore, on the 
banks of the Sutlej, towards the latter part 
of November, but before proceeding on their 
eventful march, took part in the grand meet- 
ing between the Governor-General and Runjeet 
Singh, the “ Lion of the Punjaub,” as he was 
called, the most extraordinary man of his time 
in the East. Runjeet Singh—who, it may be 
said, had created the Khalsa Kingdom, and that 
magnificent Sikh army which, ere we could 
subdue them, caused us to wage two of the 
greatest wars we ever carried on in the East— 
was tottering on the brink of the grave, but, 
nevertheless, the old warrior took an interest 
in the pageantry of military reviews and mimic 
war, though he was too broken to manceuvre his 
own troopsasonthe occasion of his meeting with 
Lord William Bentinck at Roopur, on the Sutlej, 
in October, 1831. Sir Henry Fane, the com- 
mander-in-chief, had consented to command in 


stan, and to baffle the designs of Russia in 
Central Asia; but on the receipt of news at 


Eldred Pottinger, a young lieutenant in the 
Bombay engineers, who defended the city 
against the utmost efforts of a Persian army of 
50,000 men, with fifty guns, commanded by 
the Shah in person—a reduction was ordered 
in the strength of the invading army, and the 
commander-in-chief declined to lead the 
diminished force. Sir Willoughby Cotton was 
thereupon nominated to the command of the 
Bengal column of the army of the Indus, 
which started from Ferozepore on the 10th 
December, 1838. It numbered 9,500 men of 
all arms, with 38,000 camp followers, and 
30,000 camels; while subsidiary to it was 
attached a considerable force, numbering 6,000 
men, designated the army of his majesty Shah 
Soojah, though it was commanded entirely by 
company’s officers from the three presidencies, 
and of course paid for out of the company’s 
treasury. In addition to these troops, Bombay 
supplied a division of 5,600 soldiers, under 
the local commander-in-chief, Sir John Keane, 
which brought up the grand army of the Indus 
to a total of 21,000 fighting men. In political 
charge of the expedition was placed Mr. 
Macnaghten, the chief secretary of the supreme 
Government, who assisted in maturing the 
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Simla, detailing the successful resistance of | 
the Heratees, under the inspiring genius of | 
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plan for rehabilitating our influence in Afghan- 
istan. 


abandoned the military profession to enter the 
Bengal Civil Service. While studying at the 
college of Fort William he had carried off the 
highest prizes, and was reckoned one of the 
most profound Oriental scholars in India. A 
man of undoubted ability, he rose to great 
distinction in the judicial branch of the ser- 
vice, but Lord William Bentinck, who early 


Mr. William Hay Macnaghten had 
been an officer in the Madras cavalry, but 





appeared requisite, however remotely, for the 
safety or the integrity of the Anglo-Indian 
empire or frontier.” 

To intimidate the Ameers the Bengal 
column started for their capital, Hydrabad. 
On arriving at Sukkur the commander-in-chief 
had an interview with one of the Ameers, 
during which Captain Lawrence commanded 
his escort. Hostilities were, however, averted 
by the submission of the Ameers, and the 
Bengal column retraced its steps. No sooner 


recognised his great merits, induced him to|had the entire army crossed the Indus at 


enter the political department. Lord Auck- 
land now appointed him envoy and minister 
at the court of Shah Soojah, though in fact, as | 
Mr. Marshman caustically observes in his 


“History of India,” “the Shah was the} 


” 


puppet, and Mr. Macnaghten the king. 

The most direct route for the army from 
Ferozepore to Cabul lay through the Punjaub, 
the distance being about 500 miles; but as 
Runjeet Singh, “our ancient and faithful 
ally,’ as Lord Auckland styled him, mistrusted 
his Anglo-Saxon friends, and refused to grant 
a passage through his dominions to so large 
a body of armed men, it became necessary to 
march down the banks of the Indus to Bukkar, 
—at the occupation of which, on the 20th 
January, Captain Lawrence was present—and 
thence northward to Candahar and Cabul. 
This line of route was accordingly adopted. 
There was another power which intervened 
between the line of march of the Bombay 


| column of the army of the Indus and its goal, 


Cabul, and that was the independent province 
of Scinde; but it forms a curious commentary 
on the not very dignified or magnanimous 
policy of the councils of the paramount autho- 
rity in India, that whereas on being denied 


permission to march through his country by | 


the “ Lion of the Punjaub,” (with whom, be 
it known, we had formed a treaty for the sub- 


jugation of his old enemy, Dost Mahomed,) and 


who, true to his name, was to have the “ lion’s 
share 
taking, we knuckled under to the haughty | 


‘non possumus”’ of the old monarch; yet, 


nevertheless, we did not consider it inconsist- | carcases of animals.” 


| Gundava, 140 miles in extent. 


‘arduous march, 


| horses ; 


” of the profits arising from the under- | 
land the little stream which flowed at the 


Bukkur than a great mortality commenced 


| among the draft cattle, on which the means 


of providing subsistence for the army de- 
pended. It was accordingly deemed advisable 
that Sir Willoughby Cotton should push on 
with the Bengal column; and this he did, 
marching through the sandy desert of Cutch 
Captain Law- 
accompanied his regiment in _ this 
during which the camels, 
owing to the want of water and forage, died 
by hundreds; the horses also suffered con- 


rence 


| siderably during the time occupied in travers- 


ing this arid desert, while the wild Beloochee 
marauders hovered round the line of march 
and on the outskirts of the camp, pillaging 
whatever came within their reach. The army 
was sixteen days traversing the route between 
Bukkur and Dadur, at the mouth of the 
Bolan Pass, which forms the southern entrance 
into Afghanistan. Fortunately the troops suf- 
fered no opposition from the mountaineers 


while traversing this formidable defile, 60 
miles in length; but when, on the sixth 


day, they emerged from beneath its horrid 
shade, into portions of which the sunlight 
rarely penetrated, it was with a disastrous 
catalogue of losses to the commissariat de- 
partment. A writer observes, “the flint 


stones lamed the camels, and the want of | 


and fatigue disabled the artillery 
the mountain paths were strewed 
with abanddned tents, equipage and stores, 


pasture 


| bottom of the ravine was tainted with the 
And this was a portion 


ent with this humility to bully and browbeat | of the march to Cabul, of which it had been 
the Ameers of Scinde, who had not at their | | promised by civilians in authority that it would 
command a powerful army to make good | lbea “ military promenade.” After extricating 
their expressed desire that the Bombay troops | themselves from the Bolan Pass it seemed as 
should not proceed to Afghanistan by way | \if fortane was about to smile on them, but 
of the Indus, which flowed through their | though the valley of Shawl was beautiful and 
territories. On the contrary, Colonel Pot-| fertile as an oasis in the desert, and though 
tinger, the British representative at Hydrabad, | Quettah, the largest town in the district, was 
was directed to inform the Ameers in im-|a pleasant place enough for an army to be 
perious language, “that neither the ready | quartered in, yet the same difficulty of obtain- 
power to crush and annihilate them, nor the | ing supplies confronted Sir Willoughby Cotton 
will to call it into action, were wanting, if it }and his commissariat officers. To obviate this, 
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Sir Alexander Burnes, who accompanied the 
Bengal division as the chief political officer—the 
envoy, Mr. William Macnaghten, attaching 
himself to the Bombay column, with which 
was Shah Soojah and his forces—was sent 
back to Khelat to induce, or rather coerce ;— 
for we were strong enough to bully any one 
but Runjeet Singh Mehrab Khan, the inde- 
pendent ruler of Beloochistan ;—to provide for 
the immediate wants of the force, and to secure 
the passage of future supplies through the 
pass. This Mehrab Khan did to the best of 
his ability, and Marshman relates that though 
“his conduct was deserving of all praise; 
and it was owing entirely to his active agency 
that the troops were enabled to traverse that 
dreadful defile, when a word from him might 
have brought the expedition to a dead lock, 
and an unhappy termination ;” yet, because 
he was not strong enough to repress the 
Beloochee freebooters, and was unable to afford 
supplies for the British army during its onward 
march to Cabul, his capital, Khelat, was stormed 
on the 15th October, 1839, by the Bombay 
troops on their return to India, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Wiltshire, and Mehrab Khan, 
and eight of his principal chiefs fell gallantly 
fighting in its defence. This sort of high- 
handed injustice was not likely to further our 
ends in Central Asia in the long run, however 
it might impress these nationalities with a 
knowledge of our military prowess. 

The Bombay column, with the Shah and 
Mr. Macnaghten, arrived at Quettah on the 
6th April, and Sir John Keane, the Bombay 
commander-in-chief, assumed supreme military 
command. The army started at once, and 
pushed forward with all speed to Candahar, 
on their way having to thread the Kojuck Pass, 
scarcely less terrible than the Bolan. The 
|| guns had to be dragged up and lowered down 
|| its precipices by the European soldiers, who, 
on reduced rations and parched with thirst, 
were severely tried by these labours, which 
supplied the place of the “dolce far niente” of 
| a military promenade. Candahar was entered 
on the 25th April by the British army, and 
the accession of our puppet king, Shah Soojah, 
to the throne of his ancestors was celebrated 
by a salute of 101 guns, while only a handful 
of his people assembled with curiosity, but in 
solemn silence, to witness the installation. 
Some 90 miles from Cabul, the goal of this 
expedition, and 250 from Candahar, lay the 
hitherto impregnable citadel of Ghuznee; but 


though it was desirable that the march for the | 
capital should be resumed without any un- | 
|nold of Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers, command- 
At length, | ing the cavalry brigade, for the performance of 


necessary delay, the force was unable to ad- 
vance owing to want of provisions. 





after a period of inactivity extending to ten | 


weeks, thearmy advanced and reached Ghuznee 
without any incident of note, Captain Law- 
rence having been previously despatched in 
command of the cavalry escort that accom- 
panied Captain Gordon, the quartermaster- 
general, during the reconnoissance previous to 
the arrival of the force before its walls, This 
fortress was held by Hyder Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed, with 3,000 men, but a nephew 
of the Dost’s was induced, by the offer of a 
large bribe, to turn traitor, and from him the 
engineers of the force obtained an accurate 
description of the condition and character of 
the defences. These were most formidable, 
and it seemed as if nature and art had vied 
with each other to render the place impreg- 
nable. The parapet which rose sixty or 
seventy feet sheer above the plain, and the 
wet ditch surrounding it, presented insur- 
mountable obstacles to an attack by mining or 
escalade, and Sir John Keane could not reduce 
it by a cannonade, as he had most unaccount- 
ably left behind him the battery which had 
been dragged with such infinite pains through 
the Bolan and Kojuck defile. Most fortunate 
was it that “British gold” was effectively 
brought into play, for otherwise the British 
army might have been foiled, and Sir John 
Keane would never have attained the peerage 
as Baron Keane of Ghuznee. Sir John was also 


' fortunate in having at his side a most scientific 


and brave engineer officer, Captain Thomson, 
who pointed out to the commander-in-chief that 
the sole chance of capturing Ghuznee was by 
blowing in the only gate of the stronghold 
that had not been built up. Accordingly, a 
dark and tempestuous night was fixed upon 


for the assault, and 900 pounds of powder 


packed in bags, under Captain Thomson’s 
direction, having been successfully laid at the 
huge massive gate, it was burst -in, and the 
storming party, consisting of the 13th Foot, 
headed by Colonel Dennie, rushed in over the 
débris, and after a terrific struggle succeeded 
in planting the British ensign, with three 
cheers, on the topmost pinnacle of the ancient 
fortress, from which Mahmoud had issued 800 
years before on his march to plant the crescent 
on the plains of India. It was most gallantly 
done, but cost us a loss of 180 killed and 
wounded, of whom 18 were officers. Afier 
the storm Captain Lawrence was selected to 
be the prize agent for the Bengal column. 
During the progress of the army from Feroze- 
pore to Ghuznee he was frequently selected 
by Sir Willoughby Cotton, Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, Divisional-Commander and Brigadier Ar- 
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|| follow him without a moment’s delay. 
| brilliant soldier, Captain 
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and enterprise; of the possession of this latter | noble devotion the knightly deeds of men of 


quality he soon gave ample testimony. Bri- 
gadier Arnold tendered George Lawrence the 
post of brigade-major to the cavalry brigade, 
'| but he preferred remaining with his regiment, 
| and it may be mentioned as showing his pre- 
dilection for purely military duties that he 


Sir Joseph Thackwell, which was offered to 
him by that distinguished officer, at the 
suggestion of Sir Henry Fane. Yet he 
|| subsequently did not refuse the flattering pro- 
posals of his distinguished patron and friend, 
Sir William Macnaghten, and Sir George’s 
proudest laurels were won in political em- 
ploy. 

|| The news of the capture of Ghuznee filled 
|| Dost Mahomed with consternation, and after 


| Golden Hours, May 1, 1869. ] 
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the steps of the victorious Feringhees, now 
marching on his capital, he left Cabul, and 
with a handful of devoted adherents, fled in 
the direction of the region of the Hindoo 
Koosh. As soon as the intelligence of his 
flight reached the army, it was resolved to 
That 
afterwards General 
Sir James—Outram, immediately offered to 
lead the party that was to go in pursuit. 





|| Volunteers to accompany were called for, and 


Captain Cragie, the assistant-adjutant-general, 
who knew what an adventurous spirit our 
hero was, asked him if he would volunteer. | 
Upon learning that the chivalric Outram, who 
had already earned a great name by his deeds | 
in Kandeish, was to be the leader, George 
Lawrence at once entered heart and soul into 
the affair. It was indeed a desperate 
undertaking upon which the bold Outram, and 
his no less plucky brother officers, nine 
in number, had entered, and when the fact 
is added that it was an understood com- 
pact between them, that directly they en- 
countered Dost Mahomed, the chief aim of one 
and all individually and collectively was_ tc 
cut their way through the opposing ranks of 
the enemy, and, regardless of personal risk, 
to seek out the Ameer even from the midst of 
his adherents, and kill him, so removing the | 
great obstacle to the successful termination of | 
the campaign—when this is told, this singular 
episode in our Indian military history will 
read like a chapter taken out of one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s romances. Who can say the 
age of chivalry is dead when British officers 
can, for no guerdon but barren honour, throw | 
themselves with romantic ardour into so 
desperate an undertaking ? While such officers | 
adorn the British army, rivalling by their | 
Il. 


|| an ineffectual attempt to induce his chiefs to | 
| stand by him in one last endeavour to stay 


the stamp of “ William of Deloraine, good at 
need,” there need be no fear of the decadence 
of England. George Lawrence and Captain 
| Wheler of his regiment volunteered, with fifty 
| troopers of the 2nd Cavalry, to accompany the 
party sent in pursuit of the Dost. The un- 


declined an aide-de-campship on the staff of | successful result of this attempt is known to 


have been owing to the treachery of Hajee 
|Khan Kauker. The detachment under Cap- 
tain Outram having suffered considerable 
| hardships, was at length compelled to return 
| to cantonments, after a harassing and fruitless 
endeavour to overtake the fugitive. Iam sure 
}it will interest the reader greatly to peruse 
| the annexed diary of the pursuit, as extracted 
from the private papers of the subject of this 
| memoir. 

“ August 3rd, 1839.—Accounts received of 
the flight of Dost Mahomed towards Toorkistan; 
two thousand Afghans, under Hajee Khan 
Kauker, to go in pursuit forthwith, and the 
following British officers volunteered to 


‘accompany the party, Captain Outram, com- 


manding; Captains Wheler and Lawrence, 2nd 
Light Cavalry ; Captain Backhouse, Artillery ; 
Captain Troup and Lieutenant Broadfoot, 


Shah’s service; Captain Erskine, Poonah 
Horse; Lieutenant Hogg, Bombay Infantry ; 


and Lieutenant Byers and Dr. Worrall, 4th 
Local Horse. With Captains Wheler and Law- 
rence were fifty of the 2nd Cavalry, with Lieu- 
tenant Byers twenty-five of the4th Local Horse, 
and with Captain Erskine 25 Poonah Horse. 
We were ready to start, and at the envoy’s 
tent by noon; at 4 p.m. we moved to the 
mission camp, waited till dark, when about 
five hundred Afghans joined us, three hun- 
dred well mounted and armed, and the rest 
on yaboos (ponies), &c. A hundred and 
twenty-five, of Christie’s Horse, under that 
officer, joined us to make up in some degree 
for the deficiency of Afghans. Hajee Kauker 
at starting advised us to take the high road 
by Mydan, which was overruled by Outram, 
and into the mountains we dived, marched all 
night, crossing several ranges of hills, and 
wending along the dry beds of rivers and per- 
fect goat paths in many places. Halted occa- 
sionally to let stragglers close up. 

4th. At seven a.m. reached Goda, a small vil- 
lage in a confined but lonely valley; computed 
distance, thirty-two miles. About one hundred 
Afghans up with us, the remainder dropped in 
by sixes and sevens, loaded with plunder of all 
sorts. Marched at 5 p.m., the Hajee unwilling to 
méve, talked of bad roads and dangerous pre- 


| cipices, and we at once perceived that he had 


no heart in the cause. Road very bad, along 
the channels of mountain streams, and over 
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Sir Alexander Burnes, who accompanied the 
Bengal division as the chief political officer—the 
envoy, Mr. William Macnaghten, attaching 
himself to the Bombay column, with which 
was Shah Soojah and his forces—was sent 
back to Khelat to induce, or rather coerce ;— 
for we were strong enough to bully any one 
but Runjeet Singh Mehrab Khan, the inde- 
pendent ruler of Beloochistan ;—to provide for 
the immediate wants of the force, and to secure 
the passage of future supplies through the 
pass. This Mehrab Khan did to the best of 
his ability, and Marshman relates that though 
“his conduct was deserving of all praise; 
and it was owing entirely to his active agency 
that the troops were enabled to traverse that 
dreadful defile, when a word from him might 
have brought the expedition to a dead lock, 
and an unhappy termination ;” yet, because 
he was not strong enough to repress the 
Beloochee freebooters, and was unable to afford 
supplies for the British army during its onward 
march to Cabul, his capital, Khelat, was stormed 
on the 15th October, 1839, by the Bombay 
troops on their return to India, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Wiltshire, and Mehrab Khan, 
and eight of his principal chiefs fell gallantly 
fighting in its defence. This sort of high- 
handed injustice was not likely to further our 
ends in Central Asia in the long run, however 
it might impress these nationalities with a 
knowledge of our military prowess. 

The Bombay column, with the Shah and 
Mr. Macnaghten, arrived at Quettah on the 
6th April, and Sir John Keane, the Bombay 
commander-in-chief, assumed supreme military 
command. The army started at once, and 
pushed forward with all speed to Candahar, 
on their way having to thread the Kojuck Pass, 
scarcely less terrible than the Bolan. The 
guns had to be dragged up and lowered down 
its precipices by the European soldiers, who, 
on reduced rations and parched with thirst, 
were severely tried by these labours, which 
supplied the place of the “dolce far niente” of 
a military promenade. Candahar was entered 
on the 25th April by the British army, and 
the accession of our puppet king, Shah Soojah, 
to the throne of his ancestors was celebrated 
by a salute of 101 guns, while only a handful 
of his people assembled with curiosity, but in 
solemn silence, to witness the installation. 
Some 90 miles from Cabul, the goal of this 
expedition, and 250 from Candahar, lay the 
hitherto impregnable citadel of Ghuznee; but 
though it was desirable that the march for the 
capital should be resumed without any un- 
necessary delay, the force was unable to ad- 
vance owing to wantof provisions. At length, 
after a period of inactivity extending to ten 


weeks, thearmy advanced and reached Ghuznee 
without any incident of note, Captain Law- 
rence having been previously despatched in 
command of the cavalry escort that accom- 
panied Captain Gordon, the quartermaster- 
general, during the reconnoissance previous to 
the arrival of the force before its walls, This 
fortress was held by Hyder Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed, with 3,000 men, but a nephew 
of the Dost’s was induced, by the offer of a 
large bribe, to turn traitor, and from him the 
engineers of the force obtained an accurate 
description of the condition and character of 
the defences. These were most formidable, 
and it seemed as if nature and art had vied 
with each other to render the place impreg- 
nable. The parapet which rose sixty or 
seventy feet sheer above the plain, and the 
wet ditch surrounding it, presented insur- 
mountable obstacles to an attack by mining or 
escalade, and Sir John Keane could not reduce 
it by a cannonade, as he had most unaccount- 
ably left behind him the battery which had 
been dragged with such infinite pains through 
the Bolan and Kojuck defile. Most fortunate 
was it that “British gold” was effectively 
brought into play, for otherwise the British 
army might have been foiled, and Sir John 
| Keane would never have attained the peerage 
|as Baron Keane of Ghuznee. Sir John was also 
fortunate in having at his side a most scientific 
and brave engineer officer, Captain Thomson, 
who pointed out to the commander-in-chief that 
the sole chance of capturing Ghuznee was by 
blowing in the only gate of the stronghold 
that had not been built up. Accordingly, a 
dark and tempestuous night was fixed upon 
for the assault, and 900 pounds of powder 
packed in bags, under Captain Thomson's 
direction, having been successfully laid at the 
huge massive gate, it was burst -in, and the 
storming party, consisting of the 13th Foot, 
headed by Colonel Dennie, rushed in over the 
débris, and after a terrific struggle succeeded 
in planting the British ensign, with three 
cheers, on the topmost pinnacle of the ancient 
fortress, from which Mahmoud had issued 800 
years before on his march to plant the crescent 
on the plains of India. It was most gallantly 
done, but cost us a loss of 180 killed and 
wounded, of whom 18 were officers. After 
the storm Captain Lawrence was selected to 
be the prize agent for the Bengal column. 
During the progress of the army from Feroze- 
pore to Ghuznee he was frequently selected 
by Sir Willoughby Cotton, Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, Divisional-Commander and Brigadier Ar- 
/nold of Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers, command- 
|ing the cavalry brigade, for the performance of 
| particularand arduous duties, requiring activity 
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and enterprise; of the possession of this latter | noble devotion the knightly deeds of men of 
quality he soon gave ample testimony. Bri-|the stamp of “ William of Deloraine, good at 
gadier Arnold tendered George Lawrence the | need,” there need be no fear of the decadence 
post of brigade-major to the cavalry brigade, |of England. George Lawrence and Captain 
but he preferred remaining with his regiment, | Wheler of his regiment volunteered, with fifty 
and it may be mentioned as showing his pre- | troopers of the 2nd Cavalry, to accompany the 
dilection for purely military duties that he| party sent in pursuit of the Dost. The un- 
declined an aide-de-campship on the staff of | successful result of this attempt is known to 
Sir Joseph Thackwell, which was offered to| have been owing to the treachery of Hajee 
him by that distinguished officer, at the|Khan Kauker. The detachment under Cap- 
suggestion of Sir Henry Fane. Yet he/tain Outram having suffered considerable 
subsequently did not refuse the flattering pro- | hardships, was at length compelled to return 
posals of his distinguished patron and friend, | to cantonments, after a harassing and fruitless 
Sir William Macnaghten, and Sir George’s | endeavour to overtake the fugitive. Iam sure 
proudest laurels were won in political em-| it will interest the reader greatly to peruse 
ploy. the annexed diary of the pursuit, as extracted 
The news of the capture of Ghuznee filled | from the private papers of the subject of this 
Dost Mahomed with consternation, and after | memoir. 
an ineffectual attempt to induce his chiefs to| “August 3rd, 1839.—Arcounts received of 
stand by him in one last endeavour to stay | theflight of Dost Mahomed towards Toorkistan; 
the steps of the victorious Feringhees, now two thousand Afghans, under Hajee Khan 
marching on his capital, he left Cabul, and | Kauker, to go in pursuit forthwith, and the 
with a handful of devoted adherents, fled in | following British officers volunteered to 
the direction of the region of the Hindoo | accompany the party, Captain Outram, com- 
Koosh. As soon as the intelligence of his | manding; Captains Wheler and Lawrence, 2nd 
flight reached the army, it was resolved to Light Cavalry ; Captain Backhouse, Artillery ; 
follow him without a moment’s delay. That |Captain Troup and Lieutenant Broadfoot, 
brilliant soldier, Captain—afterwards General | Shah’s service; Captain Erskine, Poonah 
Sir James—Outram, immediately offered to | Horse; Lieutenant Hogg, Bombay Infantry ; 
lead the party that was to go in pursuit. and Lieutenant Byers and Dr. Worrall, 4th 
Volunteers to accompany were called for, and | Local Horse. With Captains Wheler and Law- 
Captain Cragie, the assistant-adjutant-general, | rence were fifty of the 2nd Cavalry, with Lieu- 
who knew what an adventurous spirit our | tenant Byers twenty-five of the4th Local Horse, 
hero was, asked him if he would volunteer.|and with Captain Erskine 25 Poonah Horse. 
Upon learning that the chivalric Outram, who | We were ready to start, and at the envoy’s 
had already earned a great name by his deeds | tent by noon; at 4 p.m. we moved to the 
in Kandeish, was to be the leader, George | mission camp, waited till dark, when about 
Lawrence at once entered heart and soul into| five hundred Afghans joined us, three hun- 
the affair. It was indeed a desperate, dred well mounted and armed, and the rest 
undertaking upon which the bold Outram, and}on yaboos (ponies), &c. A hundred and 
his no less plucky brother officers, nine | twenty-five, of Christie’s Horse, under that 
in number, had entered, and when the fact | officer, joined us to make up in some degree 
is added that it was an understood com-| for the deficiency of Afghans. Hajee Kauker 
pact between them, that directly they en-| at starting advised us to take the high road 
countered Dost Mahomed, the chief aim of one | by Mydan, which was overruled by Outram, 
and all individually and collectively was to|and into the mountains we dived, marched all 
cut their way through the opposing ranks of | night, crossing several ranges of hills, and 
the enemy, and, regardless of personal risk, | wending along the dry beds of rivers and per- 
to seek out the Ameer even from the midst of| fect goat paths in many places. Halted occa- 
his adherents, and kill him, so removing the | sionally to let stragglers close up. 
great obstacle to the successful termination of | 4th. At seven a.m. reached Goda, a small vil- 
the campaign—when this is told, this singular | lage in a confined but lonely valley; computed 
episode in our Indian military history will | distance, thirty-two miles. About one hundred 
read like a chapter taken out of one of Sir| Afghans up with us, the remainder dropped in 
Walter Scott’s romances. Who can say the | by sixes and sevens, loaded with plunder of all 
age of chivalry is dead when British officers | sorts. Marched at 5 p.m., the Hajee unwilling to 
can, for no guerdon but barren honour, throw | méve, talked of bad roads and dangerous pre- 
themselves with romantic ardour into so|cipices, and we at once perceived that he had 
desperate an undertaking? While such officers no heart in the cause. Road very bad, along 
adorn the British army, rivalling by their | the channels of mountain streams, and over 
If. 2A 
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| high hills. After ten miles, laid down by our 
horses till the moon rose. 

“5th. At two a.m. started and carried on till 
seven o’clock; crossed the Pughman range, a 
| loftyand stony pass; encamped at Kalee Suffied, 
| a petty village. Nothing for the men to eat 
but parched grain. Not fifty Afghans reached 
the ground with us, but they tumbled in 
| during the day. Heard of Dost Mahomed 
| being at Youk, one march ahead of us. The 
| Kauker begged that we would halt and send 
| for reinforcements, stating that the Dost had 
| two thousand select horsemen with him. 
| Outram ordered the march at 4 p.m. Mustered 
| the Afghans, now amounting to seven hundred 
| and fifty, but most of them badly mounted, 
| and got off after much difficulty and alterca- 
| tion, full of the idea of overtaking the Ameer 
| by gun-fire next morning. Our Hindoostanees 

were plucky and in high spirits. We had not, 
|| however, got many miles, when after crawling 
' down a precipitous mountain, we descended 

into a sort of punch bowl, and a cry rose frum 
the front that the guides were goomshud, “lost.” 
|| The night was pitch dark, and so there was no 
'| help for it but each to lie down on the spot 
|| where he stood, first planting vedettes to keep 
| @ look out, and a most comfortless bed we had, 
with large stones for our pillows; there we 
|| remained till day broke. 
“6th. At daybreak started for Youk, and 
only reached it at 7 am. Far off the 
Afghans, and nothing would induce Hajee 
|| Kauker to advance on to Hurza, sixteen 
| miles, where, we were told, the Ameer was 
halting. He, however, solemnly promised 
to go on in the evening, if we would wait till 
To this we were obliged to agree. At 
four the cavalry mounted, but not an Afghan 
in the saddle, and after all, nothing would 
induce the Hajee to budge that night, so we 
dismounted angry enough, as the delay would 
prevent all chance of our coming up with the 
| Dost. Outram remonstrated strongly with 
the Hajee, who at last promised to make a 
double march the next morning, but talked of 
the folly of the pursuit, that we would be 
| unequally matched, Dost Mahomed having 


| 
} 








| 


| treble our number of men, with fresh horses, 


'| and himself and followers fighting for their 


| families and lives. . The reply was that we 
| had to perform our duty, and that everything 
possible must be done. 

“7th. Marched at daybreak, and on arriving 
| at Hurza, found the traces of the Ameer’s 
yesterday's encampment. The Hajee halted, 
declaring that his men were famished and done 
up, and tried to persuade us to do the same, 
but we pushed on. A mile further met some 


they had left him at Keloo early in the morn- 
ing, and that he had no idea of moving. 
Captain Outram rode back to inform the Hajee 
and urge him to come on; but no, nothing 
would have any effect. He declared we were 
mad, running our neck into destruction; that 
if we encountered him not a man would survive 
to tell the tale, and that disgrace would fall 
upon the Shah. Ontram told him that on we 
would go, and if the Ameer was at Keloo, he 
would attack at all hazards, and if we did not 
succeed he might look to his head. We arrived 
at Keloo, 3 p.m., found the Dost had left some 
hours before, and by that time must have sur- 
mounted the pass, the highest of the Hindoo 
Koosh. It was useless, therefore, following 
him ; the men and horses required rest, night 
was at hand and no signs of our Afghan allies, 
all of whom remained with Hajee Kauker. We 
had been nine hours in our saddles. 

“8th. This morning we were joined by Captain 
Taylor, European regiment, and Trevor, 3rd 
Cavalry, with fifteen troopers of the Bombay 
Ist Cavalry and fifteen of the Bengal 3rd, and 
about three hundred Afghans. This accession 
of force induced the Kauker to come on, but 
no sooner had he arrived than he resumed the 
old story of halting for more troops, and the 
danger of pursuing desperate men. He said 
that not one Afghan would fight against Dost 
Mahomed, but probably against us. Outram’s 
reply was that he had come to intercept the 
Ameer, and do it he must if possible, and that 
if the Afghans did not fight they must answer 
for their conduct to the king. The Hajee, 
finding words of no avail, imploringly took off 
his turban and laid hold of the skirt of Outram’s 
coat, begging that he would not advance; but 
off went Outram and all our party. We had 
not got half way up the pass before we saw 
the Hajee slowly following, as if ashamed of 
his conduct. ‘The ascent of this pass was so 
steep that we dismounted and led our horses 


a deserted village at the foot. Halted to allow 
stragglers to join, and rest the wearied cattle. 
Outram here informed the Kauker that he 
would mount at 2 p.m. and push on to 
Bamian ; and again the Kauker implored him 
to be cautious, saying besides that his Afghans 
would not march at night, and begged to 
remain till daybreak, as our horses were pretty | 
well done up. This .was at length acceded | 
to, but the officers proceeded at 3 p.m. to recon- | 
noitre Bamian. 

“9th. Just as we we remounting information 
came that Dost Mahomed, instead of stopping at 
Bamian, had passed onthe forenoon of yesterday 





deserters from the Dost’s party, who told us 


| 
| 
(having sent his family in advance), and that to- | 
day he would be at Syghan, forty miles beyond | 








for a mile or more; the descent less abrupt, | 
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the limit of the Shah’s country, and to-morrow | Wade, our political agent at Loodiana, who 
at Kemard, under the protection of the Waly. | successfully conducted through the Khyber 


| Outram then told the Hajee if this proved true, | Pass, in the direct line from Peshawur to Cabul, 


he should be answerable to the Shah with his|a combined Afghan and Sikh army of 10,000 


| head for the Dost’s escape. On our arrival| men, under Prince Timour, the son of the Shah, 


at Bamian, twelve miles, found seventy horse-}and Rajah Gholab Singh, and Nao Nihal 
men who had been dismissed by the Dost, and} Runjeet Singh’s warlike grand son. On the 
who confirmed the report, as well as two of| occupationof Cabul the British troops werequar- 
the mission spies, who were here; they said | tered first in temporary houses at the base of 


| he had two thousand men of all sorts with| the Bala Hissar, and ultimately, at the request 


him; and that his sick son, Akber, was so|of Shah Soojah, who demanded the whole of 


| much recovered as to mount an elephant.| the citadel for his seraglio, the soldiers were 


We were thus reluctantly compelled to give| removed to cantonments traced out, without 
up the chase, and halted three days. Before | the walls of the city, and which combined all the 
closing this brief sketch, I would mention | elementsof weaknessasamilitary position. They 
in the highest terms the conduct of our Hin- | had been planted on a piece of low groundnearly 
doostanee troops, both regulars and irregulars. | a mile in extent, with ramparts that offered no 
Nothing could exceed the patience, fortitude, | obstacle to an enterprising enemy; and, more- 
and good humour with which they underwent | over, were so situated as to be commanded 
fatigue and constant exposure. The Brahmin | by the neighbouring hills, and by forts whose 


' and Rajpoot vied with the Mussulman in| fire enfiladed our troops when entering or 





making a joke of their difficulties and priva-| leaving the lines. The greatest blunder of all, 
tions, and when it is known that the clothes | however, and that which eventually caused the 
on their backs were all the covering they had | destruction of the force, was the placing the 


for fifteen days, with not a cooking utensil | provisions, upon which the existence of the 


| among them, too much praise cannot be given | army depended, in a fort 400 yards beyond the 


them. And yet it is the fashion to say our|cantonments, the access to which was com- 
native soldiers are not what they used to be.”’| manded by an unoccupied fort, and by an 

The treachery of the Hajee was after all a| enclosure called the “ King’s Garden.” During 
fortunate circumstance, that is, so far as the | the years 1840-41 it daily became more 


lives of the British officers were concerned, | apparent that Shah Soojah had no hold on the | 


for he who had first deserted Dost Mahomed | affections of his subjects, and that his throne 
for the Candahar rulers, and then deserted | could only be sustained by foreign bayonets. 
them for Shah Soojah on the receipt of a/ Disturbances occurred in various parts of 
large bribe, would not have scrupled to join| Afghanistan, though they were easily sup- 
the Dost in attacking the feeble and jaded} pressed; but the deep-seated feeling of hatred 
party of officers, in which event not one would | for the detested English portended sooner or 
have, in all likelihood, escaped to tell the tale. later @ convulsion, in which the whole country 
The old traitor was sent to India, and passed | would rise against the invader. After the 
many years a prisonerat Chunar. On Captain | flight of Dost Mahomed from Cabul in 
Lawrence’s return to Cabul, Mr. Macnaghten| August, 1839, he was first hospitably enter- 
appointed him one of his political assistants, | tained by the chief of Kholoom beyond Bameean, 
with temporary command of his escort, and | and then, on an invitation from the Ameer of 
subsequently nominated him his military | | Bokhara, was induced to trust himself into the 
secretary, a post he held with great distinction | hands of that sanguinary tyrant, who subse- 
from September, 1839, to the death of his/ quentlyill-treatedand beheadedourcountrymen, 
chief on the 23rd December, 1841. Captain Conolly and Colonel Stoddart, and 

On the 7th August, 1839, Shah Soojah was | who now subjected the Dost to a lengthened and 
conducted in great pomp through the city of| rigorous confinement. Meanwhile, the ladies 
Cabul to the Bala Hissar, and, as it seemed to} and children of his family were entrusted to 
all the world, the object for which the British | the guardianship of the British Government, 
army had entered Afghanistan was success- and being conveyed to India were treated while 
fully accomplished. Her Majesty’s napinapedl pee with every consideration. At length 
ment poured a liberal stream of honours upon | the Dost made his escape from Bokhara; rais- 
the heads of the political and military chiefs. | ing the standard of a religious war, he speedily 
Sir John Keane was created a Peer, with a| rallied 6,000 or 8,000 men to his side, and 
pension of £2,000 a year for two lives; Mr. marched to encounter the infidels. His hopes 
Macnaghten, Colonel Pottinger, and General | were, however, extinguished in the first en- 
Wiltshire were made baronets; and Colonel | gagement, and Brigadier Dennie, with a mere 
Burnes was made a knight, as also. Colonel | handful of troops, obtained, on the 18th Sep- 
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tember, a decisive victory over the whole host 
of Oosbeg fanatics. After this defeat the Dost 
moved into the Kohistan or highland north of 
the capital, and his cause was at once espoused 
by the chiefs of the province. Sir Robert Sale 
at first defeated them, but soon after suffered 
a repulse in attempting to capture a fort. 
Encouraged by this slight success, Dost 
Mahomed came down into the Nijrow, distant 
a few miles from the city of Cabul, which now 
presented a scene of fermentation. At length, 
on the 2nd November, Sir Robert Sale en- 
countered the Dost at Purwundurra. ‘The 


remount and ride on to the gateway, where 
both alighted. The envoy, surprised and de- 
lighted at this unexpected dénowement to all 
his troubles, then took his arm and led him 
through the garden up to the house, saying, 
‘Why have you persevered so long in opposing 
our views, and subjecting yourself to so much 
vexation and anxiety, aware, as you must be, 
of the good faith and liberality of the British 
Government, as well as of its power?’ But 
his only reply was in the true Asiatic spirit, 
‘That it was his fate; he could not control 
destiny!’ Arrived at the house, and seated 





latter had with him only about 200 followers, | in the very room where, a year before, he was 
though the surrounding heights were bristling |‘ Monarch of all he surveyed,’ the voluntary 
with armed Afghans, who were ready to join | prisoner delivered up his sword into the hand 
in the fray. It is stated he had no intention | of the envoy, observing that he had now no 
to attack his pursuers, but the 2nd Native further use for it. But the envoy, with be- 
Cavalry galloped down upon him, and he | coming generosity, begged him to keep it. His 
gallantly determined to meet them. Raising | first inquiry was after his family, and he almost 
himself in his stirrup, and uncovering his | immediately requested that a moonshee might 
head, he called upon his soidiers to drive the| be sent for to write some letters, which he 
infidel dogs from the field. The native troopers | dictated with precision and distinctness, cor- 
disgracefully fled, leaving their officers to meet | recting words, as the moonshee proceeded, like 
infuriated fanatics. Like Englishmen a man accustomed to business. These letters 
they disdained to fly, and three of them were) were to his sons. The first to Mahomed Afaul 
left dead on the field, and two wounded. Sir! Khan in Nijrow, requiring him to hasten forth- 
Alexander Burnes, who accompanied the force,| with to Cabul; he himself, he said, having 
at once wrote to the envoy, informing him of| been received and treated most kindly, most 
the disaster, and strongly urging a concentra-| honourably. He had not his seal with him, 
tion of all the troops on the capital, there to and therefore, to satisfy his son of the authen- 
resist the enemy. ‘The following is an in- | ticity of the letter, unbound a string from his 
teresting narrative of what ensued, and of the} waist, to which was fastened a small clasp 
unexpected surrender of Dost Mahomed.| knife, which, he observed, would be recognised 
As Captain Lawrence was present on the} at once. He also dictated letters, with the 
occasion I will make no apology for laying it | same view, to his two sons, Azeem Khan and 
before my reader. | Shere Ali Khan, who had made their escape 

“ The event just recorded took place on the | from Ghuznee on the 23rd September, and 
2nd of November. On the evening of the 3rd,| had taken up their quarters in Zoormut, in 
whilst taking his ride the envoy and minister | the fruitless expectation of collecting followers. 
learned the alarming communication made by | 
Sir Alexander Burnes, which naturally pro-| versed freely and in the most familiar manner 
duced in him a corresponding impression of | with the envoy; his countenance, however, was 
gloom. He was in this depressed state of) haggard and careworn, denoting the hardships 


“ Having finished his despatches, he con- | 


mind, proceeding homewards, accompanied 
only by his military secretary, Captain Law- 
rence, and the usual escort of four troopers, 
when within fifty yards of his residence a 
horseman pushed up to Captain Lawrence and 
said, ‘Is that the envoy?’ ‘Yes; what’s the 
matter?’ replied the latter. ‘The Ameer, 
Dost Mahomed Khan!’ was the reply. 
‘Who! where?’ ejaculated Lawrence. When 
Dost Mahomed—for it was he—threw him- 
self off his horse and laid hold of the envoy’s 
leg.. Upon this, Sir William Macnaghten, ever 
aman of generous instincts, dismounted and 
embraced his vanquished foe, saying, ‘ You are 
welcome, welcome.’ The whole scene was 


he had undergone ; but a bright eye animated 
| his features, and diffused over them a rather 
pleasing expression. Yet his general appear- 
ance was disappointing, for report had pre- 
sented to my imagination a very different 
man; tall, rather spare, and handsome. He 
is, on the contrary, robust and large limbed, 
his nose is sharp and aquiline, his eyebrows 
are highly arched, and his forehead falls back 
at a striking angle; his moustaches and beard 
are grey. They had not been dyed, he said 
afterwards, from the time he quitted Cabul. 
The latter had been long and sweeping, but 
from want of proper attention during his im- 
prisonment at Bokhara, and the late struggle, 





truly electrical. The Dost was requested to 


a great part of it had fallen off. ‘Why,’ said 
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he to the envoy, ‘they told me you were an | 


old man, but I do not think so; how old are 
you?’ ‘ Nearly fifty.’ 
is just my age.’ 

“He acknowledged to have been in the 
fight, but be had, he said, previously deter- 


mined to surrender himself, and rode off with | 
four horsemen, none of his adherents whom | 


he had left knowing whither he had gone, 
except Sultan Mahomed Khan; and we may 
fully believe his assertion, as the conduct of 
the two squadrons of the 2nd Cavalry, chased 
as they were from the field, had no effect in 
changing his mind. 


frequented paths, over the mountains and 
through the valleys, and after having been 
twenty-four hours on horseback, arrived at 
Cabul between five and six o’clock 


evening. He cautiously avoided the city, 


pushed his beard under his chin and held it | 
there by a fold of his turban, which also half} 


covered his face, to prevent being recognised. 
He passed near cantonments, and by a for- 
tunate concurrence of circumstances he was 
not encountered by any of the Shah’s people, 
from whom assuredly he would have had no 
mercy; but arrived, without the least inter- 


ruption, in the neighbourhood of the Peshawur | 


Gate at the time the envoy was returning 
from his ride tothe Bala Hissar. He followed 
at a distance, was challenged by the sentries 
at the gate, but declaring himself a courier 
with despatches from the Kohistan, he was 
allowed to goon. He moved forward through 
the Bazaar Street and by the new barracks, 
and then, well knowing every turn of the 
locality, despatched a horseman to announce 
his coming to the envoy. ‘The horseman was 
no other than Sultan Mahomed Khan, the 
notorious chief, who had long been stirring up 
the people of Nijrow to rebellion. He took 
the same opportunity of surrendering himself 
to the envoy, and was allowed to accompany 
the messenger, to point out the place where 
Mahomed Afzul would be found. He did so, 
but remained in Nijrow whilst Afzul came in 
immediately to Cabul.* 

“Dost Mahomed had not been long seated 
when several of the Afghans belonging to the 
mission and old acquaintances of the ex-chief 
came into the room, ‘sans cérémonie,’ and 
demonstrating the ‘hail fellow well met’ 
system of the country, successively grasped 
his hands, and familiarly congratulated him 
on the wisdom of this last act. Moolah Ismut 
Allah Akkond-Zadah was eloquent in praise of 


* He arrived on the 9th, and was then deputed to 
Ghiznee to bring on the women of the family. 


‘ Ah,’ he replied, ‘ that | 


He doubled round our | 
camp at some distance, passed along by un- | 


in the| 


the step that had been taken, and Shere 
_ Mahomed, noted as the fleetest mounted mes- 
senger in Afghanistan, displayed equal glad- 
|ness in meeting his old friend, and with a 
strong pressure of the hand equally applauded 
him for coming in. ‘Ah, Ameer, you have 
done right at last. 
an end to your miseries ?’ 

| “The cordiality of the meeting of these 
|parties together was mutuaily expressed, and 
the Dost certainly looked like a man who 
had got rid of his difficulties, and accom- 
plished an object calculated to secure. his 
future peace and welfare.” 

Dost Mahomed was placed in charge of 
Captain Lawrence, until he was despatched 
to Calcutta, when a liberal allowance of 
£20,000 a year was placed at his disposal, 
and though a state prisoner he was treated 
as an honoured guest by the Governor-General. 
After his surrender, Lord Auckland ordered 
a system of rigid economy in Afghanistan, 
{and Sir William Macnaghten, much against 
his better judgment, was constrained to dimi- 
nish the stipends paid to the Eastern Ghilzye 
chiefs, in lieu of their levying the black mail 
| they had been accustomed to consider as their 
right. They received the announcement early 
in October, and forthwith commenced plunder- 
ing caravans, and blocked up the passes on 
the line of our communications. Colonel 
| Monteath was accordingly sent with the 35th 
| Native Infantry, which was under orders to 
| proceed to India to bring them to reason, but 
|having been suddenly attacked during the 
| night by the mountaineers, he lost much 
baggage. On this becoming known at head- 
quarters, Sir Robert Sale, who had been 
appointed to command the brigade returning 
to India, was sent forward to his assistance. 
On the 12th October, while General Sale was 
fighting his way through the Khoord Cabul 
Pass, Captain Lawrence, escorted by only two 
sowars (or native troopers), carried a despatch 
to the general, whom he found wounded, into 
the middle of the pass, fifteen miles from 
Cabul, returning with thesowars the same even- 
iug. It was a dangerous feat, considering the 
state of the country, and the fact that armed 
men were pouring out of the city to fight the 
Feringhees. As proving that there were 
noble spirits in the British camp, to whom had 
the conduct of affairs been entrusted the result 
| would have been strangely different, it may 
be mentioned that Lieutenant John Conolly 
arrived at Cabul on the 20th October, having, 
with three horsemen, ridden in eight days 
from Candahar, a distance of 315 miles! This 
fact may also be adduzed as a proof that 
| the insurrection at Cabul was at first only 
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local, as Conolly was a relative of the envoy’s, 
and would have been singled out for revenge. 

Sir Robert Sale fighting desperately the 
whole way against the Ghilzyes, reached 
Gundamuck at the beginning of November, 
and on his arrival there found all communica- 
tion with Cabul cut off, the intermediate 
country being in a blaze of rebellion. | Before 
relating the momentous events now on the 
eve of accomplishment, I should mention that 
in April, 1841. General Elphinstone had 
arrived from India to take the chief command 
of the army in Afghanistan, and this in spite 
of the remonstrance of himself and Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, the commander-in-chief, who pro- 
posed General Nott, the officer in command at 
Candahar, as a more suitable person. It was 


| an evil day for his reputation and happiness, 


as well as for the honour of England and the 
safety of the army committed to his care, that 


onwhich heaccepted the perilous responsibility. | 


Nothing could have been more unfortunate 
than this selection, for though personally gal- 


lant and high-minded, Gencral Elphinstone was | 


unfitted, by reason of his physical infirmities 
and want of decision of character, for any post 
requiring energy and a readiness to undertake 
responsibility. Everything during the latter 


ceived a fearful application in this lamentable 
history. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd November 
the envoy received a hurried note from Sir 
Alexander Burnes, whose residence was in 
the heart of the city, imploring succour. No 
man, as it was afterwards found, was more 
unpopular in Cabul than Sir Alexander Burnes, 
| who, it was supposed, had been nominated 
to succeed Sir William Macnaghten, the envoy 
being about to proceed to Bombay as governor. 
The mob surrounded his house, and after a 
short defence both he and his brother, together 
with the gallant Captain William Broadfoot— 
who slew six of his assailants with his own 
hand, were cut to pieces. While Cabul was 
in this state of ferment, and while conster- 
nation filled the British camp, the following 
fact speaks of the calm intrepidity of the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Twice he made his way 
to the Bala Hissar with communications from 
the envoy to the king, and each time at 
imminent peril to his life. But the soldier 
who, as a boy, fought “Gentleman Cadet 
|—--—” for one hour and a quarter, was not, 
| when grown to man’s estate, likely to quail at 
‘any danger. Riding for his life with but four 
‘native troopers as an escort, though his own 
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| length the day dawned on which commenced | tector, he effected his object. 
| the series of disasters that resulted in the} Mahomed Khan’s fort in the suburbs he was 


| over every act and resolution of the chief 


months. of 1841 portended a crisis, and at good sword and bold heart was kis best pro- 
When opposite 


utter annihilation of our forces, and the defeat | attacked by an Afghan swordsman, and also 


| of all the great expectations formed with so| by jezailchees or matchlock men, from the 
| little foresight at head-quarters. 
| reading over the published accounts of the| swordsman was shot, and the party ran the 


In carefully | hedges and ditches near the city roads. 


émeute that broke out in Cabul on the event- | gauntlet of the fire, and galloped on, reaching 
ful 2nd of November, 1841, a day ever to be| the king in safety. George Lawrence delivered 
remembered with pain and humiliation by | the envoy’s message, which was to the effect 
every Briton, one canrot but see that had|that the Bala Hissar should be occupied by 
even the slightest exhibition of decision and | troops under Brigadier Shelton. The king 
military promptitude been exhibited by General | replied that he would wait a little, as he had 
Elphinstone, had a strong detachment been/sent his sons into the city with a body of 
sent into the city of Cabul to crush the insur-| troops to quell the insurrection. On asking 
rection in the bud, had the army even retreated | permission to return Shah Soojah denied it 
to the Bala Hissar with its artillery, then | just then, as he said it was dangerous; that 





| would the tragic events of January, 1842,|he had seen his escape from the matchlock 


men, and would send him back with a large 
escort. About an hour after his arrival, Lieu- 
military authorities. Did either of the military | tenant Sturt, of the Engineers, came rushing 
chiefs propose a sagacious measure, the other} into the Dewan Khana, into the presence of 


never have ensued. But a dread fatality hung 





The | 








was sure to entertain some counter proposal; | the king, with blood streaming from his body. | 


and so between General Elphinstone, who} Lawrence placed him ona “ charpoy,”’ or native 


had literally no opinion of his own, but was 
guided by his last adviser taken indiscrimi- 
nately'from his staff, and Brigadier Shelton, 
who, though a gallant soldier, was cursed 
with an obstinate temper and bad judgment, 
the occurrence of the final catastrophe 
is not a surprising consummation. “Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat,” re- 





bedstead, and found he had ‘been stabbed in 
the hand, face, and neck, but was not mortally 
wounded. Having washed and dressed his 
wounds as well as he was able, he sent him in 
the king’s’ palanquin back to cantonments, 
under a strong escort. The assassin escaped, 
though he actually had the audacity to strike 
the blows at the very gate of tre palace. The 
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| king, about one o’clock, requested Lawrence | it was necessary to adopt under the exigencies 
|| to write for the troops, when he replied by | of the case; and Captain Lawrence strongly 
er || § || saying he would go for them himself. The| urged the absolute necessity for prompt action, 
oy | ; Shah objected, but on his persisting he gave | and reiterated his proposal for immediately 
the required permission, when Lawrence rode | attacking the city. But both his and the 
off to Brigadier Shelton’s camp at Seah Sung, | envoy’s remonstrances against inaction were 
and ordered the immediate despatch of troops | overruled, and precious hours were allowed to i 
to the Bala Hissar. The brigadier requested | pass, while the insurrection spread and | 
Lawrence to accompany him, but having to| gathered head in the city and provinces. | 
go to the envoy with a message from the| When a prisoner, George Lawrence was told 
Tr. || ; | king he declined, but promised to return} by several of the sirdars, that during the 
a |) } | immediately. This he did, and was back in| early days of the rising they had their horses 
ale | | | the citadel by 3 p.m.; Captains Colin Troup | saddled at their doors ready to fly on the first 
sity ; || and Johnson accompanying him. He found|appearance of our troops. ‘They said they 
Shelton quite at a loss what course to adopt, | thought we were demented not to attack the { 
t| and he urgently recommended his marching |city. The council of war broke up without 
. into the city, but this the latter declined, say- |coming to any resolution, bus peremptory { 
| | ing he had not troops enough, adding, “ You | orders were sent to Generals Nott and Sale to 
don’t know what street fighting is. I was at|march on Cabul forthwith. The former de- i 
Badajoz.” At this very time the prime mini- | spatched a portion of his force from Candahar 
| ster with the king’s troops, a perfect rabble, |in obedience to these instructions, but the || 
was getting the best of the street fighting, and | commanding officer had no intention of ad- | | 
had Shelton’s force aided, the insurrection | vancing, and soon returned; while a council 
would doubtless have been put down. Find- | of war, convened by the latter at Gundamuck, 
| ing his further stay useless, George Lawrence | decided that return was impossible, and it 
| returned to the envoy, who sent Captain Hay |was determined to push on to Jellalabad. 
| to the king, and afterwards John Conolly.| The greatest blow the beleaguered army had 
| During the course of the day the remainder | yet suffered was inflicted by the evacuation, on 
| of the troops at Shah Sung, and the Shah’s| the morning of the 5th, of the commissariat | 
| force, were brought into cantonments, and/|fort, held by Ensign Warren, and a feeble | 
then the siege of the British position may | garrison of eighty men, in which was stowed | 
} 
| | 
| 

| 
| 
| 








| 














be said to have begun. To return to the/|the whole of the provisions for the force. 
| events taking place in the city. The armed| Notwithstanding repeated expostulations on 
populace, immediately after the murder of Sir | the part of the envoy, who sent Captain Law- 
Alexander Burnes, sacked the treasury, under | rence to remonstrate with General Elphin- 
| charge of Captain Johnson, the paymaster to | stone, he took no measures to effect its relief; || rh 
| the Shah’s forces, and took from it a sum /|at length two weak companies of native troops 
of 170,000 rupees; he himself, with Briga-| were sent with two guns, under Lieutenant 
> || dier Anquetil and Captain Troup, having} Vincent Eyre, but in spite of every endeavour 
} || passed the night in cantonments, fortunately | of this excellent officer, they were beaten back 
escaped the fate that overtook the guards. | wwitle a loss of five officers, the infantry leaving 
They then attacked a fort close by these| the gunners unsupported. ‘The loss of these 
burning buildings in which were stored the | stores completely paralyzed the garrison. Sir 
provisions for the Shah’s army, to the extent | William Macnaghten seeing that no offensive 
of 8,000 maunds. George Lawrence entreated | military operations would be undertaken by 
i ; || permission to lead two companies of infantry | the faint-hearted military leaders, was con- 
| with some spare ammunition, for the purpose | strained to negotiate, but with every offer he 
of reinforcing the small garrison under the | made in the shape of subsidies for the supply 
command of his friend Captain Colin Mac- | of provisions, and to ensure the safe return of 
| » || kenzie, but leave was peremptorily denied | the force to India, the demands of the rebel 
him by the general, in consequence, as he | chiefs rose until all attempts at treating were 
was told, of the risk involved in its execution, | seen to be useless. A ray of hope dawned on 
a strange reason for one soldier to give another. | the unfortunate army, when, under the envoy’s 
At length, seeing no hope of succour, Colin|recommendation, Brigadier Shelton, from 
Mackenzie, after a most heroic defence of two|whom much was expected, was recalled from 
days without food or rest, was obliged to| 'the Bala Hissar to the cantonments, but it was 
abandon his post and cut his way to the can- | | Speedily seen that matters were in a worse 
tonments. A consultation was held in General | condition than before, owing to the brigadier’s 
Elphinstone’s quarters, during the afternoon | intractable temper and bad judgment. On 
of the second, as to what course of action | him lies the blame for pertinaciously resisting 
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the removal of the entire force into the Bala; was worse than death to him to see British 
Hissar, where they might have defied the | soldiers fleeing from the face of an enemy in 


utmost efforts of the whole of Afghanistan. 


| battle. Lawrence had on this day attached 


During the next few days there was desultory | himself to the 6th Shah’s Ir‘antry, under 


fighting, in which our troops were rather suc-| Brigadier Anquetil, which was in want cf 


cessful. On the 13th the enemy began to/ officers. This defeat at Behmaroo, as Briga- 
cannonade the entrenchments from the Beh-/|dier Shelton observed, concluded all exterior 
maroo hills, which commanded the camp, and | operations; a general gloom hung over the 
notwithstanding the entreaties of the envoy, | entire camp, and it was universally felt that if 
who had more of the true spirit of the soldier ‘extrication from their difficulties was left to 


in him than most of the senior officers in 


camp, the general and the brigadier refused 


to make any attempt to dislodge them; how- 
ever, upon the civilian offering to take all the 
responsibility upon himself a movement was 
made by Brigadier Shelton before daybreak, 
and he was engaged throughout the day in 
conflict with the enemy, but with indecisive 
results. On the 16th the gallant Eldred 
Pottinger, the hero of Herat, and Lieutenant 
Haughton, the sole survivors of the small 
force in the Kohistan, which had been anni- 
hilated by the Afghans, arrived in camp, the 
former having been severely wounded with a 
musket ball in the leg, and the latter having 
lost a hand, and sustained two or three wounds 
on the head and neck. The 23rd November 
was a most disastrous day. ‘The enemy having 


‘the military chiefs then indeed the fate of 
| every British soldier was sealed. 

| Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
| prising that the envoy was again constrained 
| to resort to negotiations, and after an informal 
meeting held outside the cantonments between 
|Captains Lawrence and Trevor, and two 
|deputies from the enemy, a conference was 
arranged with the Afghan sirdars. At this 
meeting, at which George Lawrence was pre- 
sent in his capacity of military secretary to the 
envoy, Sultan Mahomed Ghilzye, demanded in 
arrogant and insulting terms the unconditional 
surrender of the British force, with its arms, 
ammunition, and treasure. To this Sir William 
replied that death would be preferable to such 
dishonour, and the meeting was abruptly ter- 
minated. 


















Soon after Akhber Khan, the most able and 
brave of Dost Mahomed’s sons, arrived at 
Cabul, and was installed in the chief military 
tions on the part of the envoy, General Elphin-|command. He adopted the course of starving 
stone sent out Brigadier Shelton to drive them | the garrison out, by stopping all supplies and 
off. The hill was carried without difficulty in | punishing with death any one detected furnish- 
the early morning, and the enemy dispersed, |ing them. The envoy, seeing the destruction 
when Shelton was advised to retire, as he|of the force inevitable, requested General 
might have done with flying colours, but his | Elphinstone to endeavour to obtain food from 
“mulish obstinacy” made him spurn all ad- | the surrounding villages by force of arms, but 
vice, and as day dawned reinforcements poured | the latter declined. Starvation now stared 
out-of the city, and after some hard fighting, | the ill-fated garrison in the face. On the 6th 
our troops, being dispirited and worn out, fled |an important fort in the vicinity of canton- 
back to cantonments in dire confusion, leaving 


marched out of the city, with drums beating, 
made their appearance in great force on the 
Behmaroo hills, and after urgent representa- 





iments was lost, and no effort was made to 
a gun in the hards of theenemy. The Afghans | retake it. On the 11th December, when there 
followed in close pursuit, and it seemed as if| was only one day’s provision in the camp the 
the catastrophe of this lengthened tragedy was | envoy was driven to submit to the humiliation 
now to be consummated, when at the critical | of soliciting a conference with the chiefs. A 
moment, Abdoollah Khan, one of the bravest | meeting was held, and after an angry debate 
of the rebel chiefs who commanded the| of two hours, the following terms were agreed 
Afghan cavalry, fell mortally wounded. A /|to—the entire country to be abandoned, and 
panic seized the enemy and the camp was/the army to quit cantonments in three days, 
saved almost by a miracle. It is Sir George| Dost Mahomed and his family to be set at 
Lawrence's opinion, that had the enemy fol-| liberty, and four officers to be delivered up as 
lowed nothing could have saved the British | hostages for the performance of stipulations ; 
army from destruction, so demoralized bad our| on their parts the Afghan leaders engaged to 
soldiers become from want of sufficient food | supply carriage and provisions for the army, 
and the daily exhibition of pusillanimity on | for which due payment was to be made. These 
the part of their leaders. . In his letters written | were the best terms that could be obtained, 
at this time George Lawrence vivid'y describes |and though such a disgraceful treaty was 
the horror and grief of the envoy as he watched | never exacted from a British army in the whole 
the terrible scene from the ramparts. It|course of our Indian history, we must, in 
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order to form an impartial estimate of it, con-| his companions.” Another no less high autho- 
sider the position of unparalleled difficulty in | rity while remarking that the entire responsi- 
which the envoy was placed, and how helpless | bility of this convention rests upon the two 
our troops had become. | military commanders, observes, “The brilliant 

Kaye forcibly describes this position in a| success of Sir Robert Sale, at. Jellalabad, 
few words. “Environed and hemmed in by| shows how easily the position of the British 
difficulties and dangers, overwhelmed with re- | army at Cabul might have been rectified, with 
sponsibility which there was none to share—|the superior means and appliances at com- 
the lives of 15,000 men resting on his decision | mand, if the direction of affairs had devolved 
—the honour of his country at stake—with a on Captain Lawrence or Captain Colin Mack- 
perfidious enemy before him, a decrepit gene- | enzie, or Captain Eyre, or Major Pottinger, or 
ral at his side, and a paralyzed army at his back, | any other of the noble spirits in the camp.” 
he was driven to negotiate by the imbecility of 


ST. PAUL'S AND WESTMINSTER. 


| Move down the ages in majestic march— 


I stoop above her mighty dome, and saw 
Is there not one true lesson briefly taught ? 


The world’s great city far outspread beneath, 
When strove the sunlight from her brow to draw 


The floating mists, and bind them in a wreath. | They, buried in the sepulchres of kings— 


They, of whose glorious lives the carven stone, 
The storied marble, yea, the stillness, sings— 
Have they no voice for us? lived they long since 
alone ? 


The stately spires and towers, far down below, 
Kept solemn vigil o’er that still, stone sea, 

Whose upper crests knew neither ebb nor flow— 
Its inner current, life’s immensity. 





7s clin'a uallien, velssacedinen Want Nay! where from pillared nave a great arch parts 
B J ’ _ a \ r i +3g— 
Rough crash, or dreamy roll, or deafening cheer, | hi ewinairy sii Wee Pie = sie 
To humbler heights subdued and soft may come, @ scuspture stone beetles Boge i two earts 
But they are hushed—unheard—forgotten here | Whose burning words through time shall teach 
7 , and bless. 





| 


There is no sound, save when the great bell’s toll, } 
Like a gigantic pulse-beat, thrills and calms; One marble finger pointeth to a scroll 

And so in heaven, beyond earth's jar and dole, That teils the order time hath marked so true ; 
They only hear the melody of psalms. | Earth’s wreck and ruin, and decay’s control. 

Ah! needs it ages to unfold the view ? 

But we of earth, though sometimes raised aloft, 
Love, live, learn, labour ’mid her common things— ' Rut close beside are graven words of hope, 

Nor climb the grand and giddy height too oft, Of their own Campbell a memento meet, 
Where chainless Fancy sweeps her hidden strings. ‘That all the glorious life beyond throw ope, 


A eee And speak of rest beyond the : 
Then, pacing in its turn the busy street, me qpenls of Hest Repeee see te ae 


I heard the rushing tide of life once more— 
The hurrying tread of light or weary feet,— 
But other waves will flow when this rolls o’er! 


And as I read, methought the sum was here 
Of all the lessons of that Minster vast : 
Its awful shrines, its solemn thoughts and dear, 


Yet one wave tarries not, because the rest, Its thrilling memories of the glorious past. 


Fast following, soon its memory shall efface ; 
Nor waste we our brief life, though, at the best 
Upon the world they leave a feeble trace. 


“The glory of the present fades away— 
Its stateliest grandeur—all that here we prize. 
Live not for time, 0 soul! thine endless day, 
Thy real world, is that beyond the skies !”” 
A. BOND. 


And ‘neath the awful Minster’s lofty arch— 
Where all grand memories and all solemn thought 
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CHURCH REFORM IN FRANCE. 


SECOND PAPER. 
WuttE the abstract truths of religion were |consists in looking after the interests, physical 


| 
| 
| 


being sought after thus earnestly, “the more |and moral, aswell as religious, of young 
| visible work of the Church was also advancing. apprentices ; the wuvre des dizaines, where ten 
The moral state of society had improved, families unite to give aid in cases of sudden 
domestic life was on a higher footing, the|or pressing need, with the special view of 


| tastes and pursuits of private families were dif- 
| ferent,a purer style of literature was in demand, 
and the change in these respects gave much 
encouragement and ground for hope. The 
religious societies also which owed their ex- 
istence to the first enthusiasm of the Revival, 
were for the most part increasing in import- 
ance. Schools of different kinds had since 
been founded, and were carried on-in the face 
of considerable difficulties; hospitals for the 
aged, the infirm, the blind; asylums for orphans, 
for the destitute, for idiots, were established ; 
but in enumerating these we are telling both 


putting the persons helped into a position to 
support themselves; the association for pro- 
viding working people with lodgings at mode- 
rate rents, and many others, are very excellent 
and useful. 

Growth therefore there was, and improve- 
}ment in many ways, and yet the Church was 
far from what she should have been. The 
spirit of Christianity had not yet penetrated 
her ranks, and, wanting this, however good 
her theories or even her works might be, she 
was wanting in the strength that was neces- 
sary to cope with enemies that were crowding 














of past and present, for these works are now lon her from within and from without. She 
in active operation, and are daily growing in | was indeed standing as if on a region of earth- 
extent and usefulness. Not one of these in- | quakes, where at any moment some great up- 
stitutions but deserves a longer notice than | heaval might take place, and shake and sever 
we can give it here, and some so modest in|and bring her several parts to ruin. The 
their titles, so quiet in their operations, that | forces that should have been united to build 
we scarcely hear of their existence, might have | | up her walls, and strengthen her defences, and 
a special interest for the many charitable | make her bulwarks strong, were leagued against 
persons in England who delight in doing good | her, to bring her from her foundation, to split 
through personal acquaintance with the poor. | her walls, and scatter her fallen stones. 

Shall we include under this head the work |" Liberty, the essence of the Christian religion, 
of the diaconate? It certainly is not a light | was abused and taken as an occasion of wrang- 
hidden beneath a bushel, but an active working ling and disputing. Authority and law, the 
body in a busy, crowded centre. Still its work | true supports of liberty, were upheld as adverse 
is done so noiselessly thet we scarcely know, | to the Church’s weal; science and philosophy, 
till we examine, what a model of order it is in| the great side lights to the book of Revelation, 
carryingoutthecharitable purposesofa Church. | were corrupted, darkened, and made impure, | 
We speak especially of the Diaconate of Paris, | and then held up to show the falseness of the | 
which is acknowledged to be the most periods | Bible teaching, because its truths could not be | 
of all the diaconates of France. The method! seen through their dim, discoloured light. 
of administering the charities entrusted to it! Trouble ‘and confusion reigned within and | 
has been carefully remodelled of late years, and | without ; but the true and faithful still were 
improvements haye been introduced according | found to examine into the nature of the danger, | 
to the experience gained by the deacons * | and prepare to meet it in whatever form it | 
themselves, as to the most effectual way of|might approach. To Adolphe Monod’s mind 
bringing relief to the poor, and, at the same} much of the evil seemed to lie in the undue 
time, of economizing their means, which are, | importance given to the ecclesiastical element | 
alas! but very limited. | within the Church. “The great feature of the | 

Although the female agency is far less active | revival of our time,” he says, “is doctrinal.” 
and less systematic than we would wish to see | He would have had it like the old revival in 
it, a considerable share of the quiet, useful | Jerusalem, and the Church like the Church of | 
work alluded to is carried on by women. The |that time, when the brethren lived and acted | 
work of patronage («uvre du patronage), which |out the doctrines which the sermon on the | 
| mount had taught them. 

A General Assembly of the Reformed | 
Churches of France had been held in Paris, in | 

1848, to discuss several matters of common in- 


* The deacon in the French, as in other Presbyterian | 
churches, is not one of the clergy. The duties of the | 
deacon correspond rather to those of churchwarden in | 
the Church of England. 
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terest, and a serious question had been brought 
| forward there, which gave rise to warm debate. 
| It was this,—whether the French Protestants 
should proclaim their ancient confession of faith, 
called of la Rochelle, draw up a new one, or 
abstain altogether from such an act. 

The decision, or want of decision in the 
Assembly, so weighed with some of the pastors, 
that they notified their intention of withdraw- 
ing from the Assembly, and evenof retiring from 
the Church, saying that they could not con- 
scientiously remain as pastors in a church 
where the ancient confession of faith was not 
upheld. Frederic Monod, Adolphe’s elder 
brother, was among the number. He after- 
wards established an independent chapel, of 
which he was himself the pastor. Adolphe 
Monod remained in the Established Church, 
to the great regret and disappointment of his 
| adversaries. He distinctly declared himself 
in favour of the confession of faith in principle; 
but he neither looked on the decision of the 
Assembly as the law of the Church, nor did he 
see in that decision anything that would for- 
bid his remaining in the Church, and fulfilling 
the duties of his office. Had he regarded the 
existing state of disorder as the normal and 
definitive state of the Protestant Established 
Church, 
upon to retire. 


lay to bring about a reform. 


The question of separation from the Pro- | 


he would have felt himself called | 
As it was, he felt it his duty | 
to. remain in his Church, and as far as in him} 


the name of doctrines subversive of all order, 
divine or human. So different, indeed, were 
the relations between Church and State in the 
canton of Vaud and in France, that several 
pastors who had given in their resignation 
there declared they never would have done so 
had they belonged to the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church of France. 

We would, however, mention here that a 
Free Church has of late years been established 
in Paris, not hostile to the Reformed Church, 
but working with her in many charitable move- 
ments. Her adherents are not numerous, but 
there is among them a lively Christian energy. 
They ask nothing from the State but their 
simple rights as citizens. With a very limited 
budget—it averages 35,000 francs, or less 
than £900 a year—four places of worship are 
kept up, and the salaries of ministers and of 
teachers provided, schools are supported, and 
many charitable works, besides those where 
the Reformed and Free Churches act unitedly. 
Her pastors are active and devoted, and two 
of the most remarkable preachers of Protestant 
France belong to the Free Church of Paris— 
M. Edmond de Pressensé, whom we have 
already mentioned, and M. Eugéne Bersier, 
| in whose sermons we find united a noble appre- 
ciation of truth, a dignity of thought, and 
largeness of views, with a precision and tender- 
ness of expression which soothes us while it 
edifies. 

Adolphe Monod’s ministry in the Reformed 














testant Established Church, on account of her| Established Church was blessed to many be- 
connection with the State, was not mixed up | sides those who formed the immediate circle 
with the purely ecclesiastical one which had | of his hearers. His deep piety exemplified in all 
resulted in the secession of Frederic Monod | his life and actions, the wonderful eloquence 
and other pastors, but it was one which was’ with which he expressed the truths that had 
| agitating the Church at the same time, and taken hold of himself,and the devoted love which 

looked upon by some as a question of the| was the motive of all his undertakings, could 

















| first importance. 
Adolphe Monod, and others with him, with- 


out disputing the principle, expressed their | 


regret at a movement which they considered 
premature, and as such unnecessarily disturb- 
ing the minds of the congregations. The 
State did not, as a rule, interfere with the 
spiritual interests of the Church ; and in cases 
where this rule had been deviated from, it had 
been in compliance with the solicitations of the 
religious authorities. 

The question between Church and State was 
therefore very different in France from whut it 
had been in Scotland, where the State had 
forced certain ministers upon the congregations, 
and given its veto to the nomination of others. 
In the canton of Vaud, the State had gone 
still further—in first ofall depriving the Church 
of her confession of faith, and then placing her 


under a tyrannical and humiliating yoke in 


| not fail to exercise a great and wide-spread 
influence. During the long and painful ill- 
| ness which terminated in his death in 1856 he | 
| still was active in his calling. Sunday after | 
Sunday he gathered his family and friends, 
pastors and lay teachers, around his bed of 
suffering, addressing to them words of counsel | 
and encouragement, according to the experience | 
of his own life and faith. The prayer he had 
so often uttered was fulfilled, that his life 
might end only with his ministry, his ministry 
with his life; for on the Sunday morning of 
the sixth of April, just before the appointed 
hour of gathering, the faithful minister was 
taken home. 

His labour had not been in vain, nor his 
exhortations to his flock to lead a more spiritual 
life; but while the leaven of righteousness was 
workingits quiet way unseen, there were adverse 
influences working too, and making more display. 
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As time moved on, the disputes between 
the Church and her enemies outside were wax- 
ing hotter, the inner disagreements wider and 
more bitter. Points of faith, that but a few 
years back had been acknowledged by the 
least orthodox of pastors, were now subjects of 
dispute; Christianity was attacked in the 
person of its Founder; the principles of the 
|| Christian religion were combated in the form 
| of its oldacknowledged dogmas. The Ration- 
| alist and orthodox parties were becoming each 

more marked, and the line between them 
broader and more impassable. 

The Liberals or Rationalists affirmed that the 
| very essence of Protestantism lay in free in- 
quiry followed out in all its consequences, and 
in the rejection of authority in point of 
doctrine. What they demanded was to have 
| their rights acknowledged, and their opinions 
|| represented in the Church, as well as those of 
|| their opponents, by teachers and preachers of 
|| their own choice. Their demand had indeed 
|| in many cases been acceded to, and the 
|| Reformed Church of France presented the sad 








bring about this end; meetings of the electors 
were held, exciting speeches made, visits to 
private families were regularly organized with 
a view to influencing the coming elections at || 
the Presbyteral Council. Domestic quarrels | 
and angry feuds resulted, the more bitter that 
the disputes on both sides were assuming a 
markedly personal character. The success of 
M. Coquerel fils and of his party were one. 
But this was not all. The hostility shown 
toward the orthodox party had also assumed a 
personal character. 

The nomination a few years before of M. 
Rognon, a minister markedly orthodox in his 
opinions, to the Church of Paris, had even then 
provoked objections on the part of the 
Rationalists. In his appointment they saw a 
fresh obstacle raised up in the way of their 
own favourite minister, and in the preaching 
of M. Rognon, eloquent, fervent, and orthodox, 
they saw a direct opposition to the preaching 
of M. Coquerel fils. Hostility to M. Rognon 
thus became an almost necessary quality 
for an adherent of the Liberal Protestant 


| and singular spectacle of having in its bosom | Union. 


| pastors and professors of theology who were 


While the Church was in this state of fer- 


leaders in the attacks made by the school of| ment, the time for the elections of 1862 drew 
critique upon the authenticity of the gospel|on, and in spite of all the exertions of the 
| history. A general feeling rather than con-| Rationalist party, the result was favourable to 
| viction prevailed that such a state of things | the Conservatives. With a Presbyteral Council 














| must be changed, seeing that it contained 
| within itself a contradiction that must ulti- 
mately prove the ruin of the Church. Sooner 
or later it was evident the two opposing ten- 


composed of members of the orthodox party, 
there was no prospect of success for the 
Rationalists. Their only hope lay in an attempt 
to invalidate the elections. With a view to 


dencies must meet and clash, and the adherents | this, the proceedings connected with the 


of each party would be called upon to range 
themselves distinctly, and utter their opinion. 

Sad as were these divisions, it was better 
| that the parties should be defined. The more 
| distinctly the Rationalistic principles were set 
| forth, the less dangerous were they for the 
| congregations generally. Every fresh mani- 
festation on the part of the Rationalists bore 
witness to the progress which the orthodox 
party was making, and to the fear which their 
opposers entertained lest their influence should 
be rendered altogether null. In 1861 a new 
society was founded bythe Rationalists, bearing 
the name of “Z’ Union Protestante Libérale,” 
the immediate object of which was to group 
| the forces of that party together which ad- 
|| mitted of no other method of religious instruc- 
|| tion than that of unlimited free inquiry. The 
|| ulterior object was to gain possession of the 
|| pulpits of the Reformed churches for the 
representatives of their views, and first of all 
for that preacher in whose language they heard 
the special echo of their own sentiments, M. 
Athanase Coquerel fils. 

No effort, public or private, was spared to 





elections were represented as unjust to the 
Government; but when the Government had | 
made inquiries, and no irregularities could be 
discovered, the members of the Council, as 
elected by the people, were confirmed in their 
appointment by the Government. 

Nothing daunted, the society of the Liberal 
Protestant Union continued by every available | 
means to combat the orthodox tendencies 
whose superior influence they could not 


|possibly deny. By means of their organ, a 


weekly paper called the “ Protestant Libéral,” 
which appeared in 1864, they endeavoured to 
propagate their views, and bring a stronger 
numerical force to bear upon the elections, 
which were to come on in 1865. 

While the minds of the people were in this 
excited state, the important question of the 
re-engagement of M. Coquerel fils, to which we 
alluded in our opening paragraph, had to be 
decided. The circumstances attending this 
case were particularly painful. M. Athanase 
Coquerel fils, the son of cne of the oldest 
pastors in the Church of France, had for 
fourteen years officiated as co-pastor with M. 
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Martin Paschoud, in the same church. His | these, nor gives them one word of sympathy; 
eloquence and power in preaching had a re-| all his admiration and affection are reserved 
nown beyond the Church of Paris, or even of | for M. Rénan. 

the Protestants of France. Nor was it only} Hesitation on the part of those who were 
his talent as a preacher that made him pre-| entrusted with the charge of the teaching and 
cious to a large circle in the Church. As a/ discipline of the Church was no longer possible. 
pastor visiting his flock, and caring for their|The Presbyteral Council, in its sitting of 
wants and interests, his kindly sympathetic | February 26th, 1864, being called upon to re- 
nature had endeared him to the people, and at | engage M. Coquerel fils, went into a long dis- 
the first glance at his position, and on hearing | cussion on the matter. That Council, it must | 
that question being put, “Shall M. Coquerel | be remembered, represents the whole Church ; 





fils be reinstated in his office or no?” one} the question, therefore, really to be decided 


would have expected the unanimous votes of| was, whether the Church would consent to 
the Church’s representatives to- have been | have teachers and preachers within her body 
given in his favour. who denied the dogmas which formed the 
We must look again and see the full position. | foundation of her faith. The importance of 
M. Coquerel fils had rejected the dogmas of | that question was contained within itself, it 
the church in which he exercised the duties of}could not be increased; the importance of 
a pastor. Further, he had taken a position so; deciding it at that moment was indeed in- 
marked in the party who, outside the Church, | creased by the circumstances of the time and 
were writing and speaking against the divinity | the actual condition of the Church. 
of Christ, that to have overlooked it would have Some idea of the serious tone of the dis- | 
been on the part of the pastors and the Eccle- | cussion may be given by quoting from the 
siastical Courts to express assent. |address of M. Guizot, who was one of the | 
M. Rénan’s “Life of Jesus” had just|members of the Council. “ Have we not a 
appeared. We need not comment on that | right,” he asks, “to question M. Coquerel fils 
book. M. Coquerel’s criticisms we cannot here | as to his faith and doctrines? Our duty is to 
follow out; but we take his own language as | express and represent the Christian faith. If | 
being the most faithful reporter of his feelings,| we had a new pastor to appoint, we would 
and quote from the letter which he addresses | address questions to him on religion and dis- 
to the author, in giving his first tepromsions /etpline, We are fulfilling our strict duty in | 
on the reading of the work. He writes:—|doing this. Besides, the situation of the 
“Dear and learned friend,—Were I the least | Church’s affairs is more than usually serious. 
of a Pharisee I would commence these lines by | The attacks made upon her are sharper than 
devoutly calling down fire from heaven upon | they were ten years ago. We must watch 
you. I alioald immediately be applauded by | more closely. How shall we remain indifferent, 
many intolerant believers, and by many too|when the pastors declare that they do not 
conservative unbelievers. ‘The one party and believe in the supernatural, that they do not 








the other would doubtless find that in cursing | believe in miracles, that they hold Jesus Christ || 


you I should be fulfilling my duty, a very | to be no more than a mere simple man? There 
natural and very evangelical matter. But if| is a stream running hard against the Christian 
against you, for the first time in my life, I} | faith, and we must give watchful heed wherever | 
should employ anathema, I should directly | these waters are likely to be swelled. I myself 
think I heard the austere and penetrating voice | attach great importance to religious feeling, 
of Him whose life you have beer studying, | but I regard the dogmas as its source. It is 
saying to me, with one of those tender and the belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ, in his 
irresistible reproaches of which He only knows | incarnation, and in the redemption, which gives 
the secret, ‘ You know not what spirit you are| birth to Christian feeling. The dogmas are 
of.” I do not, therefore, come to stone you.’ the foundation of it. We would exclude none 
‘ Etiamsi omnes, ego non,’ &c.” 'as members. Let all remain within the Church, 
Some persons may, indeed, have forgotten | but can we give her as leaders those who show 
the spirit of the Master whose cause they | themselves to be indifferent regarding dogmas, 
would have vindicated, and have felt inclined | those who reject what we consider as the very 
to call down fire upon the man who endeavoured | foundation of the faith ?” 
to degrade the Saviour they adored; butthere| Of sixteen members of the Presbyteral 
were others full of holy indignation, grieved in | Council, twelve were against the re-engage- 
their hearts, and wounded in their feelings, to| ment of M. Coquerel jils, the majority of votes 
see the person of their Redeemer treated with | refused him. 
disrespect, and spoken of in light, irreverent| When that decision was made public, a 
M. Coquerel fils neither joins with | storm of indignation burst upon the members 
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language. 
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of the Council, The Liberal journals, religious 
and political, poured forth torrents of abuse. 
| From Belgium and from Switzerland protests 
| were made by private letters, and in the public 
papers. One character ran through them all, 
excessive partiality, or willing ignorance of 
facts; and noisy demonstrations accompanied 
the protests, such as truth and justice never 
seck in their defenders. 

The Council, grieved at heart at the necessity 
for its decision, remained unmoved by these 
impotent efforts of an angry public, and con- 
tinued through good report and evil to act up 
to the principles to which it had declared itself 
bound to adhere. 

There was, indeed, one question which, owing 
to the imperfect organization of the admini- 
strative department in the Church, it might 
have been difficult for the Council satisfactorily 
to answer. The judgment of the Council had 
declared the teaching of M. Coquerel fils to be 
opposed tothe essential principle of Christianity, 
and the fundamental doctrines of the Church. 
But who had authorized the Council to be a 
judge of what the doctrines of the Church 
should be P 

-To this the reply might be, that when the 
members of the Council had been proposed, 
these had declared what they themselves be- 
lieved, and what they regarded as the faith 
of the Church, and the people having heard 
this, had elected them. 

By this act they were the fairly constituted 
representative Council of the congregations. 
But did this give them the right of deciding 
what the doctrines of the Church consisted in ? 
Could any church, supposing its pastors, lay 
members, and councils to be of undivided mind, 
determine what the doctrines of the Church 
should be P 

It could not; and, strange as it may appear, 
the Reformed Church of France has no fixed 
rule of discipline and doctrine. The two 
decrees, one issued 18 Germinal, year x.; the 
other May 20, 1853, bear the declaration in 
their protocol, “Vu la discipline des Eglises 
Reformées de France.” The law of the year x. 
admits the possibility of a change, as well in 
the confession of faith as in the discipline; the 
decree of May 20, 1853, appoints the Con- 
sistories and Presbyteral Councils to watch 
over the maintenance of the Liturgy and of the 
discipline, and yet that discipline is undefined. 

The document entitled “La discipline des 
Eglises de France” does indeed exist, but the 
value laid upon it by the churches may be 
gathered from the fact that no mention at 
all is made of it in the general catalogues of 
the Protestant libraries, and even after the law 
of 1853 had established it as a right and duty 





of the Ecclesiastical Courts. of the Reformed 
churches to watch over their discipline, no 
reprint of the document, was demanded. 

The reason is plainenough. Since that docu- 
ment was drawn up three hundred years have 
passed, and times and circumstances have so 
changed as to make many of those articles in- 
applicable now; some would have to be added 
to, others taken away from, the whole probably 
modified. No singlechurch or council possesses 
the right of doing this, and the fact remains 
that the Reformed Church of France has no 
rule of discipline and doctrine that she can 
refer to. 

This uncertain state of things, productive of 
much evil in the Church, can only be removed 
by the united effort of all the French Reformed 
churches, in drawing up ,another document, 
subject to the approval of the State. In other 
words, if peace and order are to be restored, 
the Church must have her General Synods. 

Whether the obstacles which stand in the 
way of this proceed chiefly from the Church 
herself, or from the State, it might be hard to 
say. The State is favourable to the Reformed 
Church so long as her action is divided. The 
united effort of the churches is dreaded, both 
as an exhibition of a force not emanating from 
the State itself, and also as likely to increase 
the Church’s confidence,in her own power in 
enforcing her demands. 

This fear, and the consequent objections 
raised by the State against the re-introduction | 
of the synods, seems, however, to be giving | 
way. A deputation from the Reformed Church, | 
who presented a petition to the Emperor on | 
the 19th of May, 1867, relative to the re-estab- 
lishment of the General Synods, was favourably || 
received; and the Emperor was graciously 
pleased to reply by acknowledging the legiti- || 
macy of the demand, and referring the deputa- || 
tion for instructions, as to the method of || 
carrying out the project, to the Minister of || 
Justice and of Public Worship. A memorial 
has consequently been drawn up and presented | 
to the Minister of State. The document, which | 
is of considerable length and interesting in | 
itself, is of peculiar importance in its bearing | 
on the present crisis of the Church; but the 
remarkably small number of signatures attached 
strikes us as significant of a want of unanimity, | 
which may yet occasion long delay in the 
realization of the projected plan. 

Within the Church it is the Rationalists 
who are its worst opposers, as they are indeed 
of nearly every measure really favourable to 
liberty. The question involves great difficulty, 
for while it is contrary to the very essence of || 
freedom that the opinion and will of some 
should be forced upon all, still, in an association 
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| like the Church, it is the will of the greater 
| number that must be considered. The Rational- 


ists in the church of Paris were shown to be 


| in the minority when their favourite pastor 
| was rejected; that they feel themselves to be 


in the minority in the churches of France is 
proved by their resistance to the re-establish- 
ment of the General Synods, where the opinion 
of the majority would decide, If, then, the 
majority should not deprive the minority of 
liberty, surely the minority should not be per- 
mitted to coerce the majority. 

In the pastoral conferences, held in Paris in 


| the month of April, following on the non-re- 
| engagement of M. Coquerel fils, the question 


of unlimited liberty in the teaching of the 
Church was very seriously considered. In 


|| these conferences, which are annually held in 


Paris, and are attended by pastors, elders, and 
deacons from different parts of France, subjects 


| of general interest to the churches are dis- 


cussed, and the decisions have a certain moral 
The conferences have, however, no 
official worth, and bear as little resemblance 


|| to a General Synod as do our May meetings to 
| a convocation or meeting of the Privy Council. 


On this occasion the conferences presented a 
scene of quite unusual interest, and the whole 
session was taken up with the consideration 


| of one question, namely, “ Are not the rights 


| of the congregations and the existence of the 


Church endangered by the unlimited liberty 
in religious teaching within the bosom of the 
Church?” 

The debate at times grew actually stormy, 
but it was proceeded with from one sitting to 
another, the interest evinced both by the 
debating parties and by the audience bearing 
testimony to the general earnestness of the 
desire to see the question settled, whether 
French Protestantism was to bea mere shifting 
sand, and the faith of the Church left open to 
attacks from its own pastors and teachers, or 


| whether the Protestant Church of France was 
| to rest on the sure basis of faith which Christ 
| and his apostles had given her. 


The resolutions which were finally drawn up, 
show how little the Paris conferences merit 


| the cry which some have raised against them of 


being the representative of extreme and fanatic 


| orthodoxy; and they also show how necessary 


it had become to go back to the examination 
of the first principles of the doctrine of Christ. 
Having first given the reasons which led 


| them to make this public declaration, the 


members of the conference declare it as their 
opinion—* That as regards the conditions of the 
existence of any church, the free expression, 


| in the pulpit, or by any other means, of the 
| dogmatic opinion of the pastor, has a lawful 





and necessary limit in the Articles of Faith pro- 
fessed by the soviety to which the }astor 
owes his appointment. That, as regards the 
rights of the congregation, the authority by 
which the pastor holds his ministry consists 
entirely in the conformity of his teaching with 
the declaration of Holy Scripture, and in parti- 
cular with the fundamental dogmas of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and of the redemp- 
tion which the universal Christian Church has 
ever considered as notably put forward in the 
Bible, and which are expressed in all the 
liturgies; and that consequently it is an abuse 
of power and an act of spiritual tyranny to 
use the quality of pastor in a church as a 
means of directly or indirectly propagating 
doctrines contrary to-these.” 

These resolutions were almost unanimously 
adopted by the voting members of the confer- 
ence, that is, by the pastors and elders present. 
It was important, and all that could be done 
by an assembly wanting an official weight. 
The following year, however, in the conferences 
of 1865, a very painful impressiun was pro- 
duced when fifty-two of the members solemnly 
declared, that they regarded the resurrection 
of our Saviour as a matter wrapt up in doubt, 
and as of little importance in religion. Many 
of the orthodox members began. to question 
whether such debates were not worse than 
useless, and if it might not be more advisable 
altogether to give up these conferences, which 
had taken a character so different from that 
which had prevailed at their foundation. When 
they met again in 1866, the members of both 
parties felt that some decisive measure must 
be taken; and accordingly, after the subject 
which had been previously announced as the 
order of the day had been discussed, a proposi- 
tion was brought forward by the orthodox side 
that the conferences should take as the basis 
of their deliberations the sovereign authority 
of Holy Scripture in matters of faith, and the 
Apostles’ Creed as a summary of the miracu- 
lous deeds therein recounted. Scarcely had 
the proposition been presented, when it was 
rejected by the entire Rationalist party. M. 
Coquerel fils exclaimed with energy, “ Were 
you to require my signature to an affirmation 
that two and two make four, as a condition of 
my participating in these conferences, I should 
refuse to do it.” This reply put the matter in 
a plain light. It was not this basis or that 
basis which the Rationalists objected to; all 
and any basis was absolutely refused. A vote 
of the Assembly might have decided the ques- 
tion in favour of the orthodox side, but the 
latter considered that this would be an unfair 
proceeding, as the proposition had not been 
previously announced. The following day, 
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however, the dissolution of the conferences was 
proposed, the reasons given for this motion 
being, that, in absence of all religious basis, 
the conferences were becoming more and more 
sterile, and the discussions more bitter and 
passionate. This proposition was supported by 
an eloquent address from M. E. de Pressensé, 
and was accepted by a great majority of voices. 
The conferences were accordingly dissolved. 
Two hours later they were reconstituted by 


| the same majority on the proposed religious 


basis. 
Thus every measure of the orthodox party 


| has been marked by firmness as well as by 


moderation. They dare not yielda step where 


| the fundamental faith of their Church is in 
| danger. 


The party with whom they have to 
cope is ardent and ready to attack, and pos- 
sesses a certain advantage in being under the 
direct leadership of one or two chiefs. The 
want of combination among the members of 
the orthodox party has hitherto prevented their 
efforts from working as effectually as they 
might have done, but this want has been felt, 
and the year 1868 has been marked by more 


|| than one endeavour to obviate it. The weekly 
|| paper called the Vrai Protestant, first pub- 


lished in January, 1868, and in whose columns 
the attacks of the “Protestant Liberal” are 


| replied to or refuted, helps to keep up the 


general interest in the action of the Church 


|| among members who have themselves neither 
|| time nor inclination to take an active part 


|| in it. 


More important still is the founding of 


| anew society, or rather, the fusion of several 


||. publication of religious and moral works, peri- | host who have stood supporters of the faith, | 


minor societies into one, called L’ Union Evan- 
gélique, the object of which is to maintain the 
faith and constituent principles of the Reformed 
Church, as well as to work towards the deve- 
lopment of a deeper piety in the bosom of the 
Church. The basis of this society is the same 
as that adopted by the conferences in April, 
1866, “the authority of Holy Scripture in 
matters of faith, and the Apostles’ Creed ag a 


| summary of the miraculous deeds therein con- 


tained.” 
In the first circular of this society, issued 


October, 1868, the members of the committee | 


call attention to the dangers the Church is 
now exposed to, surrounded, as she is, by in- 
creasing floods of incredulity, and exhort the 
evangelical Protestants of France to unite in 
effort to oppose these floods, not by outward 
force, but by spiritual means,—the word of 
God, faith, prayer, charity. 

As direct means of evangelization the found- 


| ing of schools, libraries, conferences, and the 


|| odicals and others, are attended to. 


In the matter of preaching, the faith of the 











congregations is continually refreshed and 
encouraged ; the points which are chiefly the 
objects of attack are frequently brought for- 
ward and defended in the Sunday services. 
M. Rognon’s preaching may be taken as the 
expression of the opinions of the orthodox 
party. A tone of profound religious thought 
pervades his sermons, the language is power- 
ful and eloquent, and they are well adapted 
both to awaken and to edify. We have fre- 
quently attended M. Rognon’s preaching, and 
if asked for the characteristic trait of sermons 
treasured up within our memory, we would 
say that trait is truth. The beauty of his elo- 
quence is in its truth; no excess of emphasis, 
no needless colouring is there; no artificial 
lines mark out the form, it grows out of the in- 
ward strong conviction. Nor is this all. ‘True 
to himself in this, he is also true to his hearers. 
He appeals to their conscience, he seizes it, 
and, without cloak or cover, he brings it to 
meet its God, face to face—the conscience with 
the great Eternal Truth. 


But the Church’s struggle is not over, the | 


crisis is not past, the combat may be yet of 
long duration. 
must conquer in the end, but the Christian 
soldier must be watchful in the battle-field. 
He must know the enemy’s position, else he 


may fight as one that beats the air; and he | 


must keep pace with his opponents in this age 
of discovery and progress. By the enlightened 
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We know that Christianity | 


of every party demand is made for progress, | 
but many move and agitate, and get no nearer | 
to perfection ; an aimless and unguided course | 


is worse than waste of energy; and others to 
avoid this wrong would fetter every onward 
effort, and hinder all advance. 


The gospel guides, and lays no fetters on: | 


it gives an aim, and bids the Church progress. 
No stop, no pause can be allowed, a constant 
pressing onward must be there; no standing 
still by any prop or pillar, lest even what was 
given her to aid become a hindrance in the 
work. Christ, only Christ, must be the Chris- 
tian’s goal, the Alpha and the Omega of all his 
work. ‘The floods of incredulity may roll 
awhile beneath, but the arches of the Church, 
fixed on the true foundation, will span the 
turbid stream. Built up from the beginning, 
from Christ’s first principles of simple doc- 
trine, the work will grow and reach across the 
floods, until perfection be attained in conscious 
union with the Son of God. ‘Then shall the 
fitness of each part be understood, the grand 
completeness of the whole be comprehended ; 


Calvin, and Luther, and all that glorious | 


be seen as piers to bear up the work and aid 
its growth, not barriers raised midway in the 


it 
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stream, to be built upon like towers stretching | 
vainly after heaven, and bearing but the| 
names of men. 
Hard work, close watching, earnest prayer, | 
must mark the Christian’s course, but fear | 
should never be within his heart. He has no! 
right to dread the testing of his Lord’s reli- 
gion. Let it be cast into the crucible. Truth 
cannot suffer by the fire. But let every| 
alleged truth that the opposers of Christianity | 
put forth be thrown as well into the crucible. | 
Will the science that mocks at Chris-| 


' tianity stand the test, or the philosophy that | 
| despises the wisdom of the Bible ? 


Prove | 
all things ; that is the Christian’s policy. Hold | 
fast that which is good; so shall he progress | 
with certainty. 

Authority and liberty will have their con- 


SENDING 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“CLEAR out of the way, old man!” cried| 
Farmer Grimstone, roughly, as he suddenly | 
reined in his hunter. “ You had like to have 
thrown me!” 

“ Sir, grandfather is blind,” said little Annie, | 
piteously, as she led out of harm’s reach the | 
old harper whom the farmer had nearly 
knocked down. 

Mr. Grimstone grumbled something and 
galloped on. 

“What did he say, Annie? ” said her grand- | 
father, as he reached the footpath all trembling 

“T’m afraid he swore, grandfather, but I’m 
not quite sure.” 

“Since you’re not sure, let us hope he 
didn’t.” 

“We had more reason to swear at him,” 
said the little girl, “for he might have killed 
you.” | 
“Hush, hush, my dear! Nobody can have 
reason to swear, or to be passionate. ‘The 
gentleman was frightened, may be, at his own 
danger,—he was galloping furiously. Where's | 
my harp key? It would have been a bad job 
for us if he had damaged my ‘harp of solemn 
sound,’ ” 

As the old man tuned his harp, while the} 
breeze stirred his silvery locks, light as thistle- | 
down, and the little girl gazed fixedly at him 
with her large blue eyes, they would have 
made a pretty picture. 

“T hope the market town is not far off,” | 
said she, “and that the folks won’t be too; 
busy to attend to us. We're coming to a} 

Il. 





ROU 


flict still; their genuineness, too, must bear the 
test of fire. With time and in the hot fur- 
nace of experience God’s truth will be brought 
out, that liberty’s support is in authority, that 
authority is imperfect without liberty ; then it 
will be seen that the perfect development of 
both is in the gospel. 

What now shall be our feeling as we look 
from the agitated bosom of our own Church to 
the burning crisis through which the Church 
in France is passing ? The fight is one, the root 
of all the evil, one, the victory to be obtained 
isone. Shall we not offer to our Christian 
brethren here the right hand of fellowship, 
and looking to Him who is the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, seek strength from Him 
to continue on our way, and cry to one another, 
“Forward! and for ever forward”? 

EY, 


ND THE HAT. 


““ MARY POWELL.” 


little public-house, grandfather, with three 
men sitting on a bench outside, drinking beer.” 
“All right,” said the old man, cheerfully, 


| “perhaps they will like a tune.” 


So, when they reached the spot, they halted, 
and he grounded his old single-action harp 
and played a few sweet chords, which made 
the men look round, surprised and pleased ; 
and one of them cried, “ Play up, old gentleman.” 

He did so, and began a hymn tune, while 
Annie lifted up her clear, sweet voice, and 


sang,— 


‘When all my old companions dear, 
With whom I once did live, 
Joyful at God’s right hand appear, 

A blessing to receive, 
“ Shall I, amid a ghastly band, 
Dragged to the judgment-seat, 
Far on the left iy 





“ Hollo! that’s psalmody,’’ cried one of the 
drinkers, a brutal-looking fellow; “ sing some- 
thing less doleful, young ’un, or hold your 
noise.” 

And he kicked a pebble at her, which hit 
her ankle. Annie looked at him deprecatingly ; 
the old man, having finished the verse, changed 
the tune; and she again sang, very sweetly, 
though her voice trembled a little,— 


‘¢The Lord himself, the mighty Lord, 
Vouchsafes to be my guide ; 
The Shepherd by whose constant care 
My wants are all supplied. 
28 
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“In tender grass He makes me feed, 
And gently there repose ; 
Then leads me to cool shades, and where 
Refreshing water flows." 

“ My little uns sing that,” observed one of 
the men, “and I’m fond of it. It’s a kind of 
soothing when one’s tired.” 

“TI wish I knew where to lead my flocks to 
tender grass,” observed one of the others. 
“What a drought we’ve had! ten weeks with- 
out a drop of rain!” 

“Yes, but what fine showers we've had this 
fortnight past; if we complain of the one, we 
may rejoice at the other.” 

“ And now I dare say we shall be regularly 
drowned out,” said the grumbler. “I'll bet 
you anything we shall have a wet August.” 

“Why, it’s no good taking such a bet, for 
we generally do have a wet August.” 

Meanwhile, Annie, having finished her hymn, 
asked her grandfather for his hat, and timidly 
offered it to an old and young gentleman who 
were slowly riding by. 

“ Grandfather!” said she, in a low, eager 
voice, “two gentlemen have each given me 
sixpence ! ” 

“Go into the house then, Annie, and buy 
us some bread and cheese, and a pint of beer. 
It’s hard for you to sing fasting.” 

The old gentleman, as he rode gently up 
the rising ground with his companion, ob- 
served, “It is pleasant to see a poor unlearned 
man like Cadmon tuning his harp to the praise 
and glory of God, and, like Cuthbert, waylay- 
ing the country people on their way to market, 
to tell them glad tidings. Aldhelm, another 
of our Saxon worthies, saw with his strong, 
plain sense what a hold on the common people 
might be obtained through their popular songs, 
and often on market days would place himself 
on a bridge at the entrance of his town, harp 
in hand, and there play and sing till he got 
quite a crowd round him.” 

“And then, I suppose, sir, he sent round 
his hat,” said the young man, lightly. 

“No; then he spoke to them of salvation.”’ 

Farmer Grimstone meanwhile rode forward 
in no very amiable frame of mind. He knew 
he had narrowly escaped killing an old man, 
which would have given him more pain than 
he liked at any time, especially on a market 
day. By reining up his horse so suddenly, 
he might, if he had not had a good seat, have 
been pitched over his head, and taken up with 
a fractured skull,—and that, again, would not 
have been agreeable. So that he felt provoked 
with the old harper for being in the way; but 
then he was blind, and the child was almost 
too young for her charge. Again, the drought 


many farmers, he had always a bone to pick 
with the weather, be it what it might. If dry, 
there ought to be rain. If rainy, there! he 
did not want a deluge! The previous year 
had been a wet one; this year he had reckoned 
much on his root crops. “ For,’’ reasoned he, 
“these are not the times when our forefathers 
ate little but salted meat, and scarcely any 
vegetables. Now, as the Times says, an 


tables to every mouthful of meat. And then, 
again, there’s our stock,—we want turnips for 
our sheep, and mangold for our cattle. So I 
won’t depend entirely on my wheat, oats, and 
barley this time, but sow a large breadth of 
land with turnips and mangold.” 

He did so; but then came the fine dry 
weather, that was admirable for the corn, but 
did not suit the root crops; and his vexation 
was extreme. It was no good for his cheery 
neighbour Farmer Smiles to cry, “ Drought 
never bred dearth in England!” “ That’s all 
stuff,’ Farmer Grimstone would say: “ wheat 
can do without rain, because its roots strike 
deep into the ground, and find moisture down 
below; but bread is not the staff of life now as 
it was in the olden time. We want potatoes, 
man! and we want turnips and carrots! and 
we want peas and beans! and we want man- 
gold-wurzel! Look at our grass, and see what 
our cows have to eat!” 

“But we have already secured a beautiful 
hay harvest.” 

“But what are the cows todo now? How 
much milk will they yield? and, consequently, 
how much butter? And what are the sheep 
to do without grass or turnips ?” 

“ Last year,” observed Farmer Smiles, “the 
root crop was good; but though cattle were 
cheap, meat was dear; the wheat crop was 
poor, and so bread was dear. This was a hard 
trial to the poor; but this year they have at 
any rate the prospect of cheap bread,—‘ down 
again to fivepence-halfpenny !’” 

“ Yes, but potatoes sn 

“The yield is scanty, but free from blight. 
That is something to be thankful for. If this 
dry weather, after we have gathered in our 
harvest, is succeeded by copious rains and 
light breezes, the herbage will recover itself 
surprisingly, and we shall be able to sow our 
green crops again.” 

And this was actually what was happening; 
and yet Farmer Grimstone had not lost the 
cloud on his brow. However, when he got to 
market and found what was doing, his counte- 
nance brightened, his heart lightened, and his 
temper sweetened. For why? A brisk de- 
mand for wheat prevailed, and he made an 
excellent sale of his own. The millers wanted 








had made Mr. Grimstone cross, for, like too 
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barley for malting, and for that also he got a| “We want no music, my good man,” said he. 


fair price. Farmer Smiles came up to him 
were meeting with a sharp sale at a shilling 
per quarter advance. Beans, again, were com- 
manding a fair sale. “And,” said he with 
glee, “ these light rains are doing an immense 
amount of good to pastures and to fresh-sown 
white turnips; so lam going to sow turnips 
again, and I hope you will. Old Burrell says 
there was just such a season in 1826, and that 
by Christmas there was feed enough for the 
cattle, and to spare; so that if we look sharp 
we may do well yet.” 

I am afraid to say how much money Farmer 
Grimstone made that day; but at any rate, he 
turned his face homewards with a feeling of 
relief and satisfaction, and even of thankful- 
ness. As he walked his horse a little way, 
a gush of music came on the air. “Ha!” 
thought he, “that sounds pretty,’—and the 
next turn of the road brought him in sight of 
a fine old oak, beneath which the harper was 
playing and the little girl singing to a group 
of people returning from market. Farmer 
Grimstone reached the spot just as Annie was 
carrying round the hat. 

“Take that, my little girl,” said he, throw- 
ing her a coin, and then riding forward, while 
the others straggled away. He was pleased 
with himself at having made some amends for 
nearly riding over the blind harper in the 
morning. 

“ Grandfather,” cried Annie, with eagerness, 
“the farmer who nearly knocked you down 
this morning has thrown a sovereign to me! 
Do you think he could have meant it?” 

“* Meant it? no, my child! depend on it he 
thought it was a shilling. Run after him and 
give it back, if you can catch him.” 

“He is stopping at the turnpike.” But by 
the time Annie reached the turnpike, Farmer 
Grimstone had ridden nearly out of sight. 
“Oh!” cried she, breathlessly, to the turnpike 
woman, “can’t you stop that gentleman for 
me? he has given me a sovereign in mistake 
for a shilling!” 

“ We cannot stop him now, my honest little 
girl,” said the woman, smiling at her, “you 
must follow him home to the Grange.” 

“ T don’t know the Grange.” 

“It’s an old stone farmhouse, with a rookery 
before it; you'll see it at the next turn of the 
road.” 

“ But I must go back and fetch grandfather.” 

It took the old man and child some time to 
reach the Grange, which they did just as the 
setting sun was making its long lattice win- 
dows flash like gold. Farmer Grimstone was 
just coming from the stables. 











“Oh, sir! oh, sir!” cried Annie, running up 


with a beaming face, and told him that old oats|to him, “we have come to return you this 


sovereign, in case you gave it in mistake for a 
shilling.” 

“A sovereign?” repeated he in surprise, 
and taking his loose money from his pocket. 
“Yes, I must have given you a sovereign sure 
enough. Come, you shall have half a crown; 
you are a very honest little girl.” 

“She would have been dishonest, sir, if she 
had kept it,” said the harper. 

“Well, I hardly know; many would not 
have thought so; you have brought her well 
up. Come, you must step in and have sup- 
per. Our men will like a tune on the harp.” 

And he opened the door of a great kitchen 
with raftered ceiling and stone floor, where a 
long table and two smaller ones were covered 
with white cloths, and spread with knives, 
forks, spoons, mugs, huge hunches of bread, 
great joints of beef and mutton, meat pies, 
fruit pies, and large plum puddings. The men 
had not assembled yet, though they were ready 
to do so the moment the clock should. strike. 
Annie’s eyes sparkled with pleasure as the 
sight of the good cheer; she squeezed the 
harper’s hand, and said softly,— 

“Oh, grandfather! such a spread!” 

Farmer Grimstone allotted them seats at 
one of the smaller tables, and drew from the 
old man some account of himself. 

“Were you born blind, my friend ?” said he. 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the harper. ‘My father, 
who had known better days, was violinist to a 
strolling company, and brought me up to no 
better calling than his own. My poor mother 
died when I was an infant. So what could I 
do, sir, but learn what I was taught? to sing, 
and play the harp and violin.” 

“Tf you were taught nothing worse, you had 
a narrow escape, I think,” said Farmer Grim- 
stone. 

“It’s said we all learn most by the indirect 
teaching we get,” said the harper. ‘“ Most of 
my indirect teaching was bad enough, cer- 
tainly. My father died before I was ten, and 
I remained with the troupe, posturing and 
playing. At last I got a sprain, that hindered 
me at first, and when I got well, I joined a 
street band, that played on steamboats and 
before hotels.” 

“And so you've kept on ever since, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Not so, sir, thank the Lord. At twenty I 
married a good young woman, who worked for 
the furniture shops. She helped me to a little 
reading and writing, and sometimes got me to 
church. But when a child has been trained 
up in the way he should not go, when he is old 
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he will not readily depart from it. I heard 
things at church I didn’t like, and by degrees 
gave it up. Still she went and took the two 
children, whom she mainly supported by her 
own labour, while I went straying about the 
country. After one of these absences, when 
I returned by no means sober, she received 
me with reproaches and tears.’ I angrily hit 
her, and she fell; which was more than I in- 
tended. My boy said fiercely, « Father, I won't 
stand that!’ on which I turned him ‘out. into 
the street. The sight-of my wife lying on the 
floor now’ sebered me’ a policeman.came in 
and: raised her up—she ‘was not ‘dead: ‘Phen 
he took me to‘the police: office. . Ah! from 
that time I was so wretched; I ¢ould not bear 
to live: More: than: once I tried to destroy 
myself; but something prevented me. That 
something was the Holy Spirit... It led. me 
back to my wife... Chiefly by her means I 
opened a little shop,-which, contrary to her 
wish, -I kept open on Sundays. One Sunday 
when she was-at chureh an old comrade of 
mine came jin and said I owed him money, 
which was false. A squabble ensued, ending 
in a scuffle. I fell against an iron rod, which 
pierced and destroyed one of my eyes. The 
brute fled, leaving me in agony. 

“Sir, from that time I turned over a new 
leaf, and was guided by my wife. After great 
torture, the sight of my second eye failed me, 
and I became quite blind; but' what of that? 
‘IT lost my sight.of earth, to look on heaven.’ 
I had found my Saviour, or rather He had 
found me, and through Him I found peace. 
My son, who turned out well, grew up, mar- 
ried, and became the father of this dear little 
girl.—Where are you, Annie ?” 

“ Here, grandfather.” 

“She’s as good as gold, sir! _My son went 
to Australia, leaving his wife and child to our 
care. But his poor wife, never very strong, 
took on so at not hearing from him for some 
years, that she pined away and died. Thence- 
forth we had sole charge of this dear little 
thing. My wife taught her reading and sew- 
ing, and I taught her singing. But meantime 
we got poorer and poorer, though contented 
as birds. The Lord has now taken my good 
wife; we have been unable to shift without 
her; but just as we had settled to take to out- 
door life, and live by our music, a letter came 
from- my dear son, saying that if we could 
manage to get out to him in Australia, for 
which he-sent us passage-money, he could 
undertake to provide for us.” 

“Come, that’s a good:job.” 

“So we're on our way to the ship, sir. Our 
passage-money is sewn up in the child’s dress ; 
and we are working our way to the docks.” 





“ But you'll want something for your outfit,” 
interposed Farmer Smiles, who had joined the 
group, and listened to the old harper’s story 
with much interest. “My good wife at home 
can tell you all about it, for she has been sort- 
ing a heap of old things of hers and mine that 
will do to wear once, and throw into the sea, 
in order to send them to the Emigration Board, 
Park Street, Westminster. : They would be 
thankfully accepted;. but if we overlook our 
brethren'whom we have seen, what consistency 
will there bein caring for our brethren whom 
we have not seen? ‘My wife and I saw you, 
and listened to you this day, and I know she 
will be-doubly pleased to supply your outfit.” 

“Sir, I don’t know how to thank you 
enough,” said the harper, gratefully, while 
Annie coloured with pleasure. “I knew an 
outfit was wanting, and thought of selling my 
harp to procure a few things, but indeed I 
should be sorry to part with it,”—and he ran 
his: fingers regretfully over the strings, and 
made “an uncertain warbling.” 

“ Of course you would,” said Farmer Seailes, 
heartily, ‘‘and it may turn many an honest 
penny to you yet. Keep it by all means; and 
as soon as you have finished your supper here, 
come on to my farm,—you may see the gable 
yonder. Nay! you can’t see it, but the little 
girl can,—and my wife shall then make up a 
bundle of what you want. I know the printed 
paper says, the larger the stock of clothing, 
the better for health and comfort during the 
voyage, which usually lasts about four months; 
and as you will have to pass through very hot 
and very cold weather, you should be prepared 
for both.” 

“And take this for marine soap, I know 
you must have some,” said Farmer Grimstone, 
putting money into the little girl’s hands. “I 
must go now and receive my guests.” 

“Sir! sir!” cried Annie, running after him, 
almost out of her wits, “you have given me 
two sovereigns !” 

“Both of them good ones,” 
ing, “ and so are you.” 

“ Bless him in his basket and in his store!” 
ejaculated the harper. 

Meanwhile the church clock was loudly pro- 
claiming the hour; and as the last stroke 
sounded, so soon and no sooner did Farmer 
Grimstone’s white gate fly open, and an orderly 
file of labourers, with clean, shining, ruddy 
faces, walk up to the house. While, with 
broad smiles, they were saluting their master, 
and settling into their places, the harper played 
a lively Welsh tune, which greatly heightened 
the general festivity. Annie, meantime, with 
the skill of a little woman, was cutting up her 
grandfather’s beef and potatoes, after which 
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she awaited the end of his tune, and placed a! about cruel “Barbara Allen.” To drown him, a 
spoon in his hand. It was not till she saw jolly carter burst out in another key with— 
him comfortably eating his supper that she 
allowed herself to taste her own plentiful help- 
ing of damson pie. 
The harper was soon sufficed; and again! without the least success. There was more 
and again, while the feast was prolonged, he! singing than drinking, however, no intoxica- 
made the hall ring with cheerful music. At} tion, and no quarrelling. 
length, when they came to “ grace after meat,” | As the last beams of the setting sun were 
he played the harvest-home hymn, and as| falling red on the old church steeple and the 
most of them knew it, they sang it with mea weather-stained walls of the Grange, the harper 
and main. After this they seemed to prefer | and his little granddaughter—the latter with a 
the sound of their own voices, in such self-! small bundle, the former with his harp slung 
commending strains as— | 


‘‘ My mother she promised me, when she was able, 
She'd give me two dishes, three spoons, and a ladle,” 


| at his back—might be seen, hand-in-hand, 
| crossing the dewy grass that led to the stile 
|near Farmer Smiles’: s. The rustic uproar was 
| dying away in the distance—nothing was to be 
Hurray !” (heard near at hand, but some cows chewing 
This they sang over and over again, all ex-| the cud, and the occasional lowing of one for 
cept one little weak-eyed, red-nosed fellow,|her calf. A large grey owl was prowling for 
who kept continuously singing verse after verse mice under the hedge. All was peace. 


“We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
Ne’er a load overthrowed ! 


THE BAY. 


Or that I here might fall asleep, 
To wake in worlds of love and light, 


I waLkep by twilight in the bay 
Along the shining level sand, 





Seaweeds were strewn across the strand, 

And fading tints of dying day 

Melted, and paled, and blended, where 
They kissed the distant dim sea-line ; 
And overhead began to shine 

The trembling stars, one here, one there. 


The same old cliffs were there that reach 
On either side along the shore, 
And at each footstep more and more 
Familiar grew the pleasant beach. 


A strange, sweet stillness reigned around ; 
The sea was like a sea of glass, 
Reflecting shadows as they pass ; 

The ripples scarcely made a sound. 


The only voice that could be heard 
Was Nature’s ; but she softly spoke, 
And that deep silence hardly broke, 
While not the faintest breeze was stirred. 


All spoke of peace ; the atmosphere 
Was clear, translucent, spirit-like ; 
I thought an angel’s hand must strike 
Sweet music from some starry sphere. 


For one brief moment then I deemed 
That here should end all human strife, 
And I begin that better life, 

Which all things pointed toward it seemed ; 





Where all shall evermore be bright, 
And none are ever known to weep. 


At last a mist crept up the cliff, 
Some reeds and grasses rustling woke ; 
A soughing wind the silence broke, 
And by there shot a little skiff. 


I too awoke, the dream was gone ; 
The present ceased to be so much, 
For memory with a single touch 

Brought other days back one by one, 


Till past and present fuséd were, 
Recast in one mysterious whole, 


While in that hour soul joined with soul, 


And not alone I wandered there. 
Association had her way, 
And tinged with sadness all my joy, 
But gave much, and did not destroy 
The beauty of the quiet bay. 


Oh, what is sorrow ? what is joy? 
The streams of each oft join and flow 
Together, in-this:vale below, 

Nor is there bliss without alloy. 


The deepest transport we can prove 
To suffering is most akin ;— 
Only when separate from sin 

Will sorrow lose itself in love. 


HO RATIO. 
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THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


THE PROPOSED CANALS, 


As we mentioned in our previous paper, the 
desire to effect a junction between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans arose when, in consequence 
of attempting to find a short and easy passage 
to India, Columbus discovered America, and 
from that day to the present the idea has 
never heen relinquished. Many have been 
the projects devised, and although the actual 
distance to be traversed is but short, yet the 
physical difficulties have hitherto daunted the 
It is not, how- 
ever, that these are impossible to be sur- 
mounted; modern engineers are not men to 


| stand at trifles, and there are many who would 


be willing to undertake the task. The real 
difficulty is the cost, and whether this will 
ever be overcome is more than we can under- 
take to say. 

The plan of forming a canal from ocean to 


| ocean which can be traversed by the largest 


sea-going ships without the complication and 
delay of locks, is without doubt a noble one; 
it would indeed be a grand highway for all 
nations, benefiting the commerce of the world, 
and tending especially to the advantage of our 
own country and its dependencies. 

It is not our intention to advocate the com- 


| mercial value of such a work; our desire is 








simply to give an outline of the plans which 
have at various times been proposed, and to 
sketch those parts of the isthmus through 
which it is desired to effect a junction, believ- 
ing that our readers will be glad to know some- 


| thing of these at a time when the question has 
| been again mooted. 


The celebrated Cortez was the first who 
endeavoured to realize the idea of a ship canal, 
and he set himself to work in earnest to dis- 
cover the most practicable route. This he 
appears to have conceived to be across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, from the Bay of 
Campeachy to the Pacific. He wrote to the 
King of Spain in warm terms concerning it, 
and so convinced was he that in this locality 
the project would ultimately be accomplished, 
that when he conquered the country he selected 
lands there for his own portion. Humboldt, 
too, has written in high terms of this. route ; 
and in 1842, Santa Anna, then President of 
Mexico, granted the exclusive execution of the 
work to a Spaniard, Don José Garay, who 
made a survey of the line. 

The width of the isthmus at the point pro- 
posed, viz., from the Bay of Tehuantepec to 





the mouth of the river Coatzacoalcos, on the 
Atlantic, is about 188 miles. The river dis- 
charges itself by two navigable mouths, and 
winds up a valley in a 8.S.W. direction to its 
junction with the river Malatengo, a distance 
of 160 miles, the depth of water varying from 

30 feet in the lower part to 6 feet in the upper. 

The actual distance to the junction in a straight 

line is about 90 miles, with a fall of 132 feet. . 
From the junction the line would be up the 

Malatengo, which has its source in a table- 

land which here breaks the mountain chain, 

called Mesa de Tarifa, 656 feet above the sea 

level. Several rivers flowing into both oceans 

take their rise here; one, the Rio de Tarifa, 

falling into the Coatzacoalcos and the Atlantic ; 

while close to its source is that of the Monetza, 

which, flowing into the Chicapa, passes to the 

Pacific through the lagoons of Tehuantepec. 

From the water-shed on the table-land to the 

Pacific is 35 miles, including 15 miles of 
lagoons. 

The scheme thus sketched out (marked 
No 1 on the Map) would require the deepening 
of the rivers Coatzacoalcos and Malatengo,— 
the rise of 525 feet from the latter to the 
table-land to be accomplished by a canal with 
locks,—the cutting across the table-land itself, 
—and then the descent of 656 feet to the 
lagoons of Tehuantepec. The estimated cost 
of the whole being about three and a half 
millions sterling. 

The next scheme (No. 2), and one that has 
attracted most attention from its greater 
apparent practicability, is that from Greytown, 
on the Atlantic, up the San Juan and through 
the Lake Nicaragua, and thence by one of 
three courses into the Pacific. Many eminent 
men have advocated this route, especially the 
present French Emperor, and several attempts 
have been made to form a company to effect 
it. The line, as surveyed by Lieut. Bailey in 
1837-8, takes the following route. Starting 
from the port of Greytown, it follows the San 
Juan, which, including its various windings, 
is 119 miles in length to the point where it 
issues from the lake. From here the line 


runs diagonally across the lake to the mouth 
of the river Lajas, a distance of 56 miles; 
then rising, it passes up that river until, at a 
distance of 124 miles, it arrives at the summit, 
615 feet above the level of the sea; and from 
thence, rapidly descending, it reaches the sea 
beach at the port of San Juan del Sur, on the 
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Pacific. The length of the required canal 
from the lake to the port, formed partly by 
widening and deepening the river Lajos, and 
partly by cutting, would be rather more than 
15 miles. The surface of the lake itself is 
128 feet above the sea level, and it is navigable 
for ships of the largest class. The total length 
from Greytown to San Juan del Sur by the 
line thus indicated would be nearly 200 miles, 
and the estimated cost £4,500,000. 

The difficulty of cutting through the rocky 
ridge between the lake and San Juan is so 
great, that the Emperor Napoleon proposed to 
widen the river Tipitapa, which connects Lake 
Nicaragua with Lake Managua, and thence 
across the latter lake, and by a short canal 
to the port of Realijo. 

Before the Panama railroad was finished, 
the increasing traffic to the Californian gold- 
fields turned public attention to the route 
above named, and a charter for a ship canal 
was obtained from the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment in 1849 by Vanderbilt and White, its 
neutrality being guaranteed by the Clayton 
and Bulwer Treaty. It appears, however, that 
the canal scheme was but to cover another 
which was formed two years later, and called 
the “Accessory Transit Company.” The 
traffic to California was so great, that a large 
portion was diverted from Chagres, and took 
the route by the San Juan and the lake, from 
which a short pleasant journey by mules led 
to San Juan del Sur. Rival parties, however, 
arose in the company, the result being the 
ruin of the line, and, what was worse, the 
injury to the navigation of the San Juan. 
Piles were driven by one party to impede the 
other, steamers were wrecked and sunk, and 
round these obstructions the silt so rapidly 
accumulated, that it has been asserted that 
the river cannot now be made navigable, and 
it has been proposed to cut a canal by its side. 
The cost, however, of the entire work has been 
estimated as high as £10,000,000, and, at- 
tractive as it seems, it is scarcely likely to be 
ever realized. 

We will pass over a third scheme, which 
was conceived by Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
ment, and surveyed by M. Garella in 1843. 
The line was to start from Limon Bay, on the 
Atlantic, and end in Vaca del Monte Bay, on 
the Pacific; but, as it involved a tunnel of 
three miles long, its suitability for a ship-canal 
does not seem very apparent, and nothing 
came of it. 

A fourth plan (No. 3 on Map) was from 
San Blas on the Atlantic to Chepo on the 
Pacific, being little more than thirty miles. 
The inveterate hostility of the Indians on the 
isthmus has, however, prevented this route 


from being surveyed from end to end, but it 
is believed that no very high land exists here 
between the two. oceans, and Mr. Oliphant is 
of opinion that it is feasible. 

A fifth plan (No. 4), and the one that really 
appears the most feasible, is that first conceived 
by Dr. Cullen, who publicly announced it in 
1850, basing his scheme on his avowed per- 
sonal knowledge of the route proposed. It 
was intended to start from the mouth of the 
Savannah River, in San Miguel Bay, on the 
Pacific, and terminate on the Atlantic at Port 
Escoces, in Caledonia Bay. Dr. Cullen com- 
municated his views to Sir Charles Fox, who, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Henderson and 
Brassey, determined to ascertain the practica- 
bility at this point of an oceanic canal suitable 
| for the largest ships at all times of the tide, 
|and in 1852 sent over Mr. Lionel Gisborne 
and an assistant to survey the route. From 
his published report we condense the following 
particulars. It appears that since the times 
of the buccaneers no stranger had been allowed 
by the Indians to enter their territory; con- 
sequently no permission for a survey could be 
obtained, and their hostility was. so great, that, 
without their consent, the task would be a 
perilous one. Mr. Gisborne and his party 
having reached Port Escoces on the 12th June, 
determined to make the attempt, and ascertain 
whether, as was supposed, the summit level 
was near the Atlantic coast. 

From the sea the range of the Cordilleras 
appeared unbroken, but the party having 
landed, proceeded westward, and crossed the 
range at the lowest point visible from their 
vessel, which was 276 feet above the sea level. 
Following a small stream, they reached a larger 
river flowing towards the north, and from a 
high bluff ascertained that a flat plain extended 
to the S.W., in the direction of San Miguel. 
They pushed on along the stream, but the 
next day they were stopped by five armed 
Indians in a canoe. By signs they compelled 
them to follow, which they prudently resolved 
to do, and were led down the stream, whose 
course they found trending to the east, wind- 
ing amongst the hills until they emerged at a 
village in Caledonia Bay. After a short de- 
tention they were permitted to return to their 
vessel with the comfortable assurance that 
they would not fare so well if caught again. 
Their unfortunate capture had, however, this 
gratifying result, that it had revealed a valley 
which penetrated the apparently unbroken 
range of the Cordilleras, and through which 
the river Caledonia reached the Atlantic. 
Foiled at this end, they at once determined to 
try on the opposite coast, and, crossing to 
Panama, they proceeded to the Gulf of San 
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Miguel, and reached Boca Chica, in Darien 
Harbour, on June 29th. Here they found the 
Savannah River to be two miles wide at its 
mouth, and proceeded up it for five miles, 
above the point where the Lara flows into it. 
Continuing their journey by land, they found 
the country level for 2 miles, and then a range 
of hills arose, 100 feet high. Crossing this, they 
descended into a valley, in which they found the 
confluence of two small streams, and ascended 
a second range, which proved to be the summit 
between the Caledonia and the Savannah 
rivers, and to be 150 feet high. Following a 
small stream running due east they reached 
one of larger volume, and got an uninterrupted 
view towards Caledonia Bay without any high 
land intervening. A rude bridge showed they 
were again in the vicinity of the Indians, and, 
not wishing to be captured a second time, 
they retraced their steps, leaving only six 
miles not actually explored. Mr. Gisborne’s 
conclusions are highly favourable to the pro- 
posed canal at this point, and may be thus 
summarized. The harbours of Caledonia Bay 
and San Miguel Bay are both excellent. The 
tide flows up the Savannah for 7 miles from 
its mouth, and up its tributary, the Lara, 11 
miles more, or 18 miles altogether. From 
this point to Caledonia is 30 miles, “ which is 
the actual breadth of the isthmus between the 
two oceans.” The summit ridge is but 150 
feet high, and very narrow, and Mr. Gisborne 
believes a lower point may be found. 

Two estimates are given—one without locks, 
and one with; but the former is the only one 
which would meet the necessities of ocean- 
going vessels. 

The dimensions of the cut from sea to sea 
which Mr. Gisborne proposes, are 140 feet 


river Atrato faHs into the Gulf of Darien. 
The course proposed is up the Atrato (which 
runs nearly north and south) for 52 miles to 
the junction of one of its tributaries, the 
Naipipi, which comes from the west, and is 
35 miles in length. On the Pacific coast is 
the port of Cupica, on the bay of that name, 
with the small river Cupica falling into it. 
Between the head waters of the Cupica, flow- 
ing westward for 13 miles into Cupica Bay, 
and the Naipipi, which flows easterly into the 
Atrato, is but 5 miles, and the junction. be- 
tween the two is proposed to be effected by 
cutting a canal of that length. The two latter 
streams would, however, be required: to be 
widened and deepened; and as the most ele- 
vated point between the two is from 300 to 
400 feet above the sea level, it is clear that a 
communication from ocean to ocean could not 
be made without locks, and such a construction 
would practically exclude all large sea-going 
vessels. 

Humboldt proposed, instead of proceeding 
up the Naipipi, to follow the Atrato to its source, 
and here between its head waters and those 
of the San Juan to join them by a canal cut 
through the ravine De la Raspadura. He 
relates in his travels that here a passage from 
sea to sea has actually been made, the priest 
of the district having caused a small canal to 
be cut by the Indians through this ravine in 
1788, and during the rainy season paddled 
his canoe from one river to the other. This 
| project was taken up by Mr. Kelly, an Ame- 
|rican gentleman, but, as it involved locks and 
|a tunnel, it did not fulfil the conditions of an 
| ocean communication, and was moreover esti- 
| mated to cost £30,000,000. 

Such have been the various proposals to 








broad at bottom, 160 feet at. low water sur- | effect this great desideratum to the commerce 
face, and at that level 30 feet deep, and the/|of the world, and it adds to the interest with 
cost of this gigantic work he puts down at| which we regard it to know that it is again 
£12,000,000. | being mooted by private speculators. In ad- 
In 1854 Lieut. Strain, of the United States | dition to this, in the message of President 
Navy, attempted to verify Mr. Gisborne’s | Johnson, just delivered to the Senate of the 
route, and under permission from the chief he| United States (December, 1868), occurs the 
set out, but his guide had orders to lead him following passage :—“ Negotiations are pend- 
into the forest and there leave him, a treachery | ing with a view to the survey and construction 
only too faithfully obeyed. The party suffered of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, 
great hardships, being sixty-three days without under the auspices of the United States. I hope 
any food but roots and berries ; but, after losing to be able to submit the results of that negotia- 
many of their number, they reached the Pacific | tion to the Senate during its present session.” 
coast, and were rescued by Lieut. Forsyth, of Whether it will be carried further than 
H.M.S. Virago, but poor Strain never over. | “ negotiations’ remains to be seen; but it is 
came the effects of the hardships he had | a work in which the principal maritime nations 
undergone, and died very shortly afterwards. of the world might well unite their efforts, 
It only remains to mention the last pro- and its completion would: be merely a matter 
posal, which, in the opinion of many, is the of time, needing but their joint protectorate 
This plan (No. 5) to make it truly a highway for all nations. 


most practicable of all. 
W. J. STERLAND. 


commences on the Atlantic, where the great | 
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GENERAL LATTER 
A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


‘life had I seen him in such uninterrupted 
/communion with God. 

Ir had been my beloved father's intention to} And yet his interest in everything passing 
proceed from the north to the south of Devon- | around him in the world was as vivid as ever. 
shire, as he had long wished to see the scenery | It was the time of the Crimean war. From 
of Torquay and Dawlish; but he received let- | the first movement on the part of England to 
ters from his late dear sister's family, men- | support the Turkish power, he had entered into 
tioning that the failing health of his brother- | the merits of the question with the most intense 
in-law made a sojourn at Brighton desirable | interest; he strongly condemned our policy,and 
for the greater part of the winter, and felt that, in yielding ourselves fo a supposed 
that the renewal of intercourse with them | expediency in endeavouring to perpetuate the 
during that season appeared likely to be sus- | Turkish power, we were sacrificing our princi- 


CHAPTER XIll. 


pended. I regretted this very much; and 
my father, with his usual unselfishness, gave 
up at once his own plans for the autumn, and 
proposed going down to Brighton for a time 
instead. I mention this as one of the many, 
many instances in which was shown the sacri- 


ples, and bringing God's judgment on our land. 

The course of events seemed to confirm his 
views; and day by day, as he read of the 
blunders committed in our management of 
the war and the sufferings of our troops, he 
again and again expressed his conviction that 





| was indeed nearing his home. 


fice of his own wishes for the sake of giving 
pleasure to others. 


the Lord was fighting against us. “Oh! sad 
it is indeed,” he would say, “to see the in- 

It was at Brighton that his health began | domitable courage of our army devoted to the 
again rapidly to fail. He had a return of the} success of a cause upon which we can never 
acute pain with which his illness had com-| expect God’s blessing. I could weep while I 
menced at Cheltenham. I was not at first|read of the terrible sufferings of those brave 
much alarmed, and hoped, as the symptoms|men who are engaged in this unrighteous 
had before passed away, they would again. | struggle; they are sacrificed to the false mea- 
But, alas! they only increased in violence as| sures of the Government they serve, and the 
the winter set in. /more we admire them the more we must 








We returned to London for medical advice,| mourn the policy which has led them to the 


and Sir J. Clark called in Dr. Walshe in| contest. 


Turkey must fall sooner or later, 


consultation; but nothing seemed to relieve ;and what have we to do in attempting to pro- 


the intense pain, and the fear grew stronger | 


and stronger that some fatal organic disease 
was preying upon him. Gradually the suffer- 
ing grew more and more severe;—often I 
have seen his dear form bowed double, as he 
would pace the room in strong agony. He 
wasted away very much, and his impression 
evidently was that he should not long be 
spared to us. But never was a text more 
strikingly fulfilled than that expression of the 





apostle Paul, “ As his outward man perished, 
his inner man was renewed day by day.” 

An earnest, devoted, Christian man he had | 
been for many years; but now the growing 
heavenliness of his walk made us feel that he | 


anthem of praise. All who came to visit him | 
were struck with the same thing—his deep | 
spirituality, his loving lowliness of heart. It 


His conversa-| gave him encouragement while he watched 
tion was in heaven, his life one continual and pitied and prayed for them. 


long her days?” 

My father’s anxiety to see the daily papers 
was extreme; eagerly he pored over the 
columns relating to the misfortunes of the 
encamping army; and, as he read of the hard- 
ships they endured from cold and hunger, and 
of the loss of life among our bravest men, the 
tears would literally flow down his cheeks. 














His prayers at family worship were continually 
poured forth for them with the deepest fer- | 
vour; and most earnestly did he beseech God | 
to turn the tide in our favour, and not allow | 
our noble soldiers to be involved in the na- | 
tional judgment. “These sheep, what have 
they done?” was the feeling of his mind, and 


CHAPTER XIV. 


was indeed a privilege to be with him, and to/I cannot refrain from giving a little sketch 
minister to his comforts. Never in his whole|of the manner in which my father spent these 
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closing weeks of his sojourn among us. He 
always rose early. His nights were often 
sleepless, but always passed in communion 
with God, and in the employment of prayer 
and praise. His countenance in the morning, 
instead of expressing weariness or discontent, 
would be bright with happiness—the happi- 
ness of a mind at peace with God. His first 
greetings were always those of joy and thank- 
fulness. 

My dearest mother slept in an adjoining 
room, and would, in her deep anxiety, go in 
early to see how he had passed the night. 
The instant he caught sight of her figure at 
the door, after long watching for her entrance, 
he would in terms of joy and welcome address 
her in the Scripture words, “Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord; wherefore standest thou 
without?” Her’ presence was indeed the 
comfort of his life, and it was most’ touching 


to see the unbounded affection with which he 


regarded her. She would assist him in dress- 


ing; and then, while she returned to her room 


to complete her toilette, I would accompany | 


him to the dining-room, feeling it my highest 
privilege to minister to his wants. There he 


|so that his executors might have no trouble 
jafter he was gone. Once or twice I fancied 
|he would tire himself, and urged him to desist 
|from his work; but the touching response 
always was, “I want to set my house in order, 
|like Hezekiah.” And indeed he did in a won- 
'derful manner set his house in order, for his 
worldly affairs were completely wound up. 
| Yet he often had to rest while at his work, 
‘and lean his head on the desk from very 
|weariness. ‘My poor back aches,” he would 
jsay, “I must rest a little.” But in a few 
|minutes he would resume his work. And so 
the days wore on. 

| The Christmas of 1854 was spent by him 
‘in extreme bodily suffering, but in the most 
|heavenly peace and joyful assurance. Seeing 
that I could not repress tears on the Christ- 
mas morning, as I watched the anguish which 
racked his frame, he said, trying to comfort 
me, “This is not a merry Christmas for us, 
my darling; but God may make it a blessed 
one—the mvst blessed one we have ever 
spent,’ he added; and indeed I believe it was 
iso to him. He joined, for the last time, in 
the beautiful services of our Church appointed 
for that season, with a voice gladdened by 


lay upon a large drawn-vut chair, covered with 
an eider down quilt, to give ease to his wasted | praise, and eyes lighted up with holy rapture. 
limbs. |I wish I could photograph the expression of 
I always prepared his breakfast. A sardine |his countenance, but I must trust to the 
sandwich, which he liked me to cut with my | feebleness of words to convey an idea of the 
own hands, and a cup of coffee, were his usual | spiritual joy which lifted him up above the 
morning meal. As soon as it was over, he |endurance of acute tortures of body. Happy 
used to say, “ Now, my child, for my spiritual | indeed he was! it was the happiness of a for- 
breakfast, let us begin with praise. Read me | given man on the threshold of eternal blessed- 
the ‘l'e Deum.” With clasped hands and up-|ness. Christ was so near, so dear to him, he 
lifted eyes he would follow each sentence in|could not be subdued by the power of mere 
that thanksgiving. Again and again would | physical suffering; and one prolonged note of 
he express his admiration of this portion of thanksgiving was all the bystanders heard 
our service. “That sublime, that glorious, | from him. 
that almost inspired hymn,” he used to say ; I remember one morning, about this time, 
“TI never can find anything to express my |a remark he made after I had been reading to 
feelings of praise like that blessed song. | him some of those favourite Psalms which tell 
Surely nothing out of the Bible was ever so | of the Messiah’s experience as the Sin-bearer. 
grand and beautiful.” Every day of his life|“Oh, what a fearful thing sin is!” he ex- 
he had it read to him before we opened the |claimed. “Just think what our dear, dear 
Scriptures. Then he would have his favourite | Lord must have felt when our iniquities were 
Psalms, the 25th, 34th, 51st, 71st, 76th,|made to meet on Him. We know a little of 
103rd, and especially the 116th; not always | what the burden of sin is, but what must 
the whole of these in one morning, but some | Christ have suffered when the countenance of 
out of these he generally chose. He read to|God was hidden from Him, and the whole 
himself fur some time after I had finished, | accumulated wrath of his Father poured upon 
but often joining cheerfully in conversation | his head! He bore the sins of the whote 
while my mother and I took our breakfast | world,” he continued, in a voice broken with 
together. He wouid then occupy himself in | emotion ; then, as if checking himself: lest he 
writing to his many correspondents, and ar-| should be misunderstood, added, “The sins of 
ranging his papers and accounts. ‘This was | the elect world, at all events.” 
his daily work for two or three hours. His} About this time he was much cheered by a 
business papers were kept in the most perfect | visit from his friend Mr. Du Pré, of Brighton, 
order; his bills all regularly dated and labelled, | who, like many others of his brethren in 
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Christ, came to see him. This good man had 
himself preached his last sermon in Brighton 
a few months before. We had listened to it 
with intense interest, as about the closing 
words of his ministry; and it was followed by 
a prostration of strength even more complete 
than had beex apprehended. He had never 
rallied sufficiently to occupy his pulpit again, 
although he had lingered in a state of gra- 
dually increasing weakness. It was to me a 
most touching thing to see these two fellow- 
pilgrims, both so near a happy eternity, meet- 
ing each other with the warm grasp of 
Christian friendship, and talking together in 
terms of heavenly hope and expectation of the 
blessedness awaiting them. 

My precious father’s sufferings were now so 
great as often to call forth the desire to depart 
and be-with Christ. “Oh take me, dear Lord, 
do take me!” he would exclaim, when his 
agony was at its height: then again he would 
add, “But I would not dictate to the Lord, 
I would not have anything but his will.” 
And, when spoken to about his recovery, his 
language always was, “Oh! whatever He 
sees best; I have no choice: I am willing to 
go, and willing to stay; at least, willing to 
stay as long as He sees is for his glory—no 
longer.” 

I would sometimes ask, “ You have no fear 
or doubt of your acceptance?” “Not a 
shadow,” he would exclaim, with emphasis. 

One prayer was very often on his lips during 
his painful illness :—‘ Oh, spare me a little, 
that I may recover my strength ere I go 
hence, and be no more seen.” [ havelistened 
again and again with tears in my eyes to this 
petition, pleaded before God as a loving 
Father. It was most remarkably fulfilled. 
His desire that, previous to his departure, he 
should be relieved from such extreme bodily 
suffering was unexpectedly realized. A gleam 
even of this world’s sunshine was to gild his 
closing weeks on earth. He had suffered long 
and patiently; and it was the Lord’s will that, 
for the little space that remained to him here, 
he was to know no pain or weariness, but 


tainly also became stronger; and although 
we had been prepared to lose him; the won- 
derful alleviation of all the symptoms which 
had troubled him inspired the belief that it 
might be the will of God to spare him to us a 
little longer. He himself shared this feeling 











so fully that he spoke to his friends of his 
marvellous recovery, and even sent out cards 
of thanks to the numerous acquaintances who 
had inquired after him. Even medical men 
were deceived; they hoped (to use the expres- 
sion of one of them in speaking of his improve- 
ment) that he had “turned the corner.” He 
welcomed now the return of the lecture sea- 
son at the Royal Institution, and quite looked 
forward to attending the Friday meetings 
again. I remember his joking his niece upon 
his determination to be present at an evening 
lecture which was fixed for no very distant 
day. He was strongly advised to avoid the 
night air; he submitted to the restriction, still 
indulging the hope of taking his accustomed 
place among the members when warmer 
weather should arrive. If I ever left him to 
attend any of the Friday meetings, I used on 
my return to find him sitting up in his room, 
eager to hear all had seen and heard. With- 
out the least disappointment or fretfulness 
because his health had not permitted him to 
share a pleasure which he had always so much 
enjoyed, he would listen to all the details of 
the evening’s entertainment which I could give 
him with the warmest interest and sympathy. 
With him it seemed always pleasure enough 
to enter into the pleasure of others. I have 
never known one more unselfish. The dear 
invalid was now able to drive out in a carriage 
for an airing round the park occasionally, 
always accompanied by my mother. He was 
even able to resume some of his former occu- 
pations of visiting the poor and sick. One of 
the last acts of his life was to interest himself 
in a@ poor widow whom he hdd recommended 
to the Widows’ Society. She had indeed only 
just called to thank him for his active kind- 
ness on her behalf the morning he was attacked 
with his last fatal seizure. 





rather the pleasant feelings of returning health. 


It was on the 24th of February, 1855, that the 
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Illusive indeed as were to prove our newly | sudden change took place which at once crushed 
awakened hopes as to his final recovery, I all our newly formed hopes, and told us too 
shall always feel thankful to God that the last plainly that his sojourn amongst us would be 
days of my dear parenit’s sojourn among us | but short. He was sitting at his desk, as usual, 
were not dimmed by the pressure of physical arranging his papers, after an interview with 
suffering. |the widow I have spoken of. Suddenly he 

At the end of January a most singular | said to me, “I don’t feel well.” I was sitting 
change in my father’s illness took place. All| opposite to him, and my first impression was 
pain left him, the sickness with which he had | that it was one of the attacks in his head to 
been so greatly tried for months now ceased | which he was always subject when in the best 
altogether, and he seemed every day to bejof health. I did not therefore feel alarm at 
| regaining the appearance of health. He cer-| first, but I rose instantly and went to him, 
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and my dear mother came from a distant 
part of the room and supported him on the 
other side. He appeared to have fallen into 
a kind of swoon. We saw then that this 
was no ordinary attack, and his wife in her 
intense agony called aloud, “ Oh my husband, 
my darling, precious husband!” The sound 
of her loved voice in tones of such extreme 
distress roused him from his ‘faint; he 
opened his eyes, and’ seemed ‘ recovering 
consciousness, although he could not speak; 
then he turned sick, and vomited a great deal 
of blood. I ran and called a servant to fetch 
a medical man; the first he could find: His 
dear friend Dr: Hennen ‘was very shortly by 
his side. By that time he had a good deal 
recovered, and spoke quite cheerfully, ex- 
pressing his surprise that his seizure’ had 
caused us so much alarm. 

I saw at once from the grave looks of his 
kind medical friend that he took a very serious 
view of this new symptom in my father’s 
case; but, after administering a cordial to the 
invalid, he evidently made an effort to meet 
his perfect composure with ‘the same quiet 
cheerfulness. My father soon dismissed the 
subject of his illness, and entered into conver- 
sation with the doctor on various topics of 
interest, apparently almost forgetting that he 
had been feeling worse than usual. It was 
the same oblivion of self which characterized 
him to the last day of his earthly life. I took 
Dr. Hennen aside before he left the house, 
and asked his opinion of my father’s case. He 
at once confessed the most serious’ apprehen- 
sions. “We have always hoped,” he said, 
“that there was no organic disease, but this 
new symptom makes me fear that it not only 
exists, but is at a very advanced stage. Pro- 
bably there may have been extensive ulcera- 
tions going on, and this hemorrhage may be 
from the giving way of a number of small 
bloodvessels at once; but, whatever may be 
the internal condition of disease, I have no 
doubt that he is in a most precarious state, 
and that a fatal termination must be looked 
for.” 

“ Will it be soon?” I asked, in my anguish 
of heart. 

“Well,” said my pitying friend, “he may 
possibly linger a month or so.” 

But I could not wish my dear one to have 
a life of suffering prolonged, knowing how 
ready and anxious he was to enter into his 
rest. I went to him while my mother retired 
for a short time to seek in prayer the support 
she so much needed. He at once addressed 
me in a tone of cheerfulness. 

“My darling, what was ‘it which affected 
your dear mother so much? I heard her cry 





of distress, even in my faint. Did she think 
I was dying?” 

“T don’t know, dear father,” I said; “I 
believe she was very much alarmed, and you 
are very ill, dearest. Do you feel so?” 

“No, indeed I do not; I have no pain,” he 
said; “the Lord is most gracious to me.” 

We had great difficulty in getting him up 
to his room that night. It was for the last 
time. ‘His strength was ebbing fast. He got 
to bed, but could ‘not sleep. Perfectly free 
from pain, but very wakeful, he conversed 
quietly ‘the first part of the night. 

About one o’clock in the morning my mother 
discovered that the chimney of his room was 
on fire. It was a mark of the extreme col- 
lectedness and: calmness of his mind on this 
last night of his life that, with his usual quiet 
composure under every emergency, he begged 
that the servants might not be aroused frum 
their sleep, and directed my mother how to 
put out the fire.. No one would have thought 
it was.a dying man who lay there in his bed, 
giving his instructions as to what was to be 
done so calmly. 

As neither my mother nor I had appre- 
hended any immediate danger, I had gone to 
lie down in another room; but, unable to 
sleep, I went to him again very early, and my 
mother, thinking I had had no rest, exclaimed, 
“Oh ! why have you come back so soon P” 

He spoke at once eagerly: “I am glad she 
has come; I like her to be here.” 

I said, “Oh, thank you, I could not feel 
easy away from you.” 

We got him out of the room where the fire 
had been in the chimney, and had him laid on 
the bed in the adjoining room. ‘He recognised 
the day which had begun as the Sabbath, and 
expressed his sense of bodily weakness; still 
he could lie and enjoy listening to my reading 
to him. 

About ten o’clock he attempted to rise; 
but, as he did so, the hemorrhage commenced 
again, never to cease any more in life; and 
we felt at once how much sooner than we had 
expected his happy spirit would see the Lord. 

His dear friend Dr. Hennen came in, and at 
once plainly told us nothing would stop the 
bleeding. He lay on his bed, with a look of 
the most heavenly peace on his face, quite con- 
scious of his nearly approaching change, and 
awaiting it with a joy which cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. The Lord had at last sent 
for him, and he was ready. Not a care or 
anxiety about those he left behind troubled his 
mind; his one ever-present thought was that 
he was going to depart, and to be with Christ. 

“Qh for the bliss of lying 
For ever at His feet!” 
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He took from the hand of his kind doctor a 

| little arrowroot and hot brandy and water from 

| time to time; but his vital powers were foiling 
fast. “He will spend a blessed Sabbath with 
his Saviour, will he not?” said my mother to 
our medical friend. 

“He will,” was the answer; and he heard 
the reply with a look of sach great happiness, 
it was impossible to wish to detain him from 
the blessedness he had so long anticipated 
with longings unspeakable. 

He complained of extreme cold in his hands 

| and feet, and we placed hot bottles to them; 
but it was the chill of death, which nothing 
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his intense love for her, and said, “ You know 
I am with you, dear.” 

He half smiled, as he made a motion of 
assent, but instantly answered, “My Saviour 
is with me;” as if his presence, realized so 
completely in this dying hour, swallowed up 
every other thought, even the nearness of this 
most treasured earthly object. 

These were almost his last words. He mur- 
mured, “I'll go to sleep now;” and in a few 
moments we saw that he was indeed “asleep” 
in Jesus. 

I have been at many deaths since I have 
been a clergyman’s wife, but never in all my 








could remove. It was the last expression of| experience have I seen a departure more 
any earthly discomfort. blessed, more cloudless, more gloriously bright 

“You are very happy, my precious father,” and joyous, than that of my beloved father. 
I said, as I bent over him. | As we looked upon his countenance, we could 











“Oh, so happy!” he rejoined; 
shadow, not one cloud between me and my 
God.” 

His niece, who had. come into the room, 
repeated a text: “Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil.” 

I think he recognised her, but he could not 
bear any talking, and once or twice hushed 
our whisperings in the room. He expressed 
a wish to have his favourite Psalms read to 
him once more. 


“not one/| only thank God that the Christian soldier had 


attained his rest. 

We laid him in a grave which he had chosen 
for himself in Kensal Green Cemetery. There 
was no pomp or ostentation about his funeral ; 
he had desired that all might be as plain as pos- 
sible, and we carried out his wish; but many 
were the loving hearts that mourned a true 
friend in Robert James Latter. His nephew 
made the remark at his funeral that white, 
not black, should have been worn for one 
whose closing days had been so full of joy. 





Some one present, seeing I was a good deal | 
overcome, began to read; but he stopped it, | 
and said emphatically, “ Let E read them | 
to me.” 

I then came forward; and, taking his hand 
in one of mine, and the Bible in the other, I| 
read one after another of the precious Psalms | 
which I knew he loved so well. Every now and | 
then he pressed my hand, and, when my voice | 
broke down at the verse, “Precious in the| 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,” | 
he clasped it closely, as if to comfort me. He 
could not bear much at a time; and after | 
each Psalm was ended, he said, in the sweetest | 
tone of childlike peace, “ Tired now, I'll go| 
to sleep.” Then in ten minutes or so he 
would rouse up again and ask for another 
Psalm. | 

His scrrowing wife bent over him, knowing | 








We did rejoice with exceeding gladness for 
him, but his vacant place could never be filled 
again. I know if his voice could reach me 
from his present home of rest, he would urge 
me not to exalt the creature, but to give praise 
to that God who had chosen the most unworthy 
and guilty of a race of sinners, and had washed 
him in his own blood. He would bid me 
‘remind my readers that it is “not by works of 
righteousness that we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy that He saves us.” 

He would say, “Although my house was 
not so with God, He made with me an ever- 
‘lasting covenant. If I was enabled to con- 
tinue in his service unto the end, it was 











because He keeps the feet of his saints: it || 


was in his strength only that I conquered, 
and that my name was enrolled among the 
overcomers—‘ FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.’” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—WORKING AND WAITING. 


“T am very, very sorry, Grace darling. Will 
you, can you forgive me?” 

The words were Nora’s, spoken in her most 
humble tones, as she bent over the chair in 
which Grace was reclining, and kissed her pale 
forehead. 

Jack’s remark was a true one. 


ended in a serious attack of rheumatic fever, 


from which she was but now recovering. For | 
a few days her illness had assumed a danger- | 


ous character; and during that time Nora’s 
remorse for the mischief of which she had been 


the cause had been very bitter. She and Mrs. | 


Carleton had been most assiduous nurses dur- 
ing the trying weeks that followed, when, if 
danger was past, there was a great decal of 
suffering to be borne. Jack had come over to 
Wilmington as often as business would allow, 
perhaps oftener ; for he was most anxious. 
This was the first day that Grace had been 


able to move from her bed, and Nora was, 


anxious to confess her fault, the burden of 
which lay heavy on her conscience. Grace’s 
reply, when it came, was hardly spoken above 
a whisper; for she was very weak from her 
long illness. 

“Yes, Nora, forgiven—forgotten ; blotted 
out by the unceasing care and attention you 
have given me all these weeks.” 

“Oh, Grace, I hope it will cure me of my 
love of mischief; but I don’t know. Jack says 
it is in the grain,” she added, with a merry 
smile, that was faintly reflected on Grace’s face 
at the mention of her brother. 

“And another thing, my darling,’ Nora 
went on, putting her arm gently round her 


companivn ; for Nora could be both tender and | 
“T wanted to tell! 


loving when she pleased. 
you how very glad I shall be to have you for 


a sister. 


Grace had | 
suffered from being so long shut up in the) 
cold church. The feverish cold she had taken | 


Oh, Grace, I will try to make up| 


|Bessie this morning, and she would not tell 
| me. My hands, for instance,” and she held 
up one thin white hand, and showed the 
fingers all distorted from the pain they had 
suffered,—* will they come all right again?” 

Nora was silent ; for she knew too well that 
the doctor had said that in all probability those 
poor fingers would never be of much use again. 
Grace turned half round to catch sight of the 
face which Nora had drawn back out of the way. 

“You, too, do not answer, Nora; but I 
must know.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself now, dear Grace,” 
Nora said then; “ you are not strong yet, you 
know, and time can do wonders.” 

But Grace was not deceived. 

“Then my hands will be always like this, 
Nora? I shall never be able to use them 
again ; did the doctor say so?” 

‘‘ Dear Grace, do not ask me.”’ 

“IT must,” murmured Grace; “I must have 
it put in words, that I may know what I have 
to look forward to.” 

“He did not say so for certain ; he only said 
he feared it might be so,” was Nora’s answer. 
Then with a wild “ Oh, Grace, you will never 
forgive me! I am very miserable !’’ she darted 
from the room, to shed in secret the bitter 
tears of a late repentance that were starting 
to her eyes. 

Grace leaned back with closed eyes. It was 
a sudden blow ; but perhaps she was too weak 
to feel it in all its intensity as yet. But as she 
thought of it, two tears stole from under her 
closed lids, and coursed slowly down her cheeks. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “it is better now 
than afterwards, and I must not be a burden 
to him—not to him. But oh, Father in heaven, 
have pity on me, and help me, to bear this 
heavy cross in patience.” 

It was a bitter trial. Grace felt it to be so 
even now; but she would feel it far more deeply 
when she grew stronger, and was able to move 
about again as usual. But she would not 


for all I have made you suffer; I will indeed, | think of it now, if she could help it; and she 


when you come to us.” 

A glad look sprang to Grace’s eyes, and a 
slight flush came over her pale cheek, but she 
did not answer; for she was too weak yet for 
much talking. Presently, however, she spoke. 

“ Nora, please, I want you to answer me 
one question, and to answer truly. Do they 
think I shall ever be really well again P” 


“ Well again !” exclaimed Nora, in a tone of | 


surprise, “of course you will; why, you are 
nearly well again now.” 
“But I mean just as I used to be. I asked 





partially succeeded in putting it away from 
her, for she had fallen into a light slumber, 
when she was aroused by a gentle tap at the 
door, and a footstep she knew full well came 
softly into the room. 

“ Grace, my dearest! how thankful I am to 
see you there once more!” said Jack Carleton, in 
a low voice, as he stood by her side. 

“Yes,” said Grace, dreamily, “they tell me 
I am getting better.” 

“Indeed, you are; we shall have you out 
again soon if this weather lasts.” 
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Grace did not answer; she was nerving her- 
self to speak to him as she felt she must speak. 
Suddenly she turned, and laid one of her poor 
| deformed hands upon his. 

“ Jack, look!” 

All Jack’s answer was to raise the poor 
maimed limb to his lips. 

“ Oh, Jack, they will be always so; they are 
never to be any better.” 

“Who ‘told you that?” exclaimed Jack; 
quickly. “The knowledge of that ought not 
to have been yours for a long while yet.” 

“ Nora told me but now.” 

“Nora! always Nora!” was Jack’s indig- 
nant exclamation. “ Will Nora never learn 
wisdom P” . 

“You must not blame Nora,” said Grace, 
gently. “I obliged her to tell me; and it is 
better so. I ought to know, and I am glad I 
do know, Jack,” she continued, laying her 
other hand upon the one he still held to en- 
force what she was saying ; “it seems I am to 
be nothing but a burden all my life. God has 
willed it so, and I hope He will give me grace 
not to murmur. But I am very glad this has 
happened before—before I belonged to you. 
You must not be encumbered with a helpless 
wife, Jack; you must give me up. I shall be 
of no use to any one now; but I must not be 
a drag.” 

She was going on, but Jack interrupted her. 

“Give you up! Never, Grace, never! So 
long as God shall please to give me health and 
life, so long will I watch over you and cherish 
you as the dearest and most precious treasure 
earth can give. I have not waited for you so 
long to give you up at last, Grace.” 

“But I shall be helpless, Jack; you have 
little idea how useless I shall be. I can do 
nothing without my hands.” 

“Never useless to me, darling, so long as 
there is a sweet smile and a bright loving 
welcome to turn to in my home. 
the hands, mine will be only too willing to be 
the servants of both; so put away all thought 
of being a burden. Do not breathe such a 
thing again; for indeed I do think I shall wel- 
come my wife when she can- come to me, all 
the more tenderly because she needs a loving 
husband to lean upon.” 

“Jack, do you remember our talk in the 
church that night? The trouble has come, 
but I am so very glad it has come to me 
alone.” 

“ Nay, dearest, believe me, I have suffered 
too in your suffering; and whatever more 
there is- to bear we will bear it together, 
Grace. And, besides, you must not forget 
that I und Nora are the cause of all this.” 

And so Grace’s fear was set at rest; she 





And as for | 





had put her fate into Jack’s hands, and he 
had decided. How thankful she felt that he 
had so decided! for life would have been 
very dark and desolate without his love to 
brighten it. 

Grace recovered very slowly; but at length 
she was able to go about as usual, only her hands 
never would be of much use again. And none 
but herself knew what a trial it was to have 
to sit with them folded in her lap; she who 
had been so busy and so clever in all feminine 
employments. She and Lottie were much to- 
gether; their affliction seemed to draw them 
towards each other; and, as Lottie laughingly 
observed, Grace must be her feet, and she 
must be Grace’s hands. 

Mrs. Carleton was very glad to have her first- 
born settled once more in his early home. 
And Ernest, too, was glad to be labouring in 
his native town, though he was sorry to leave 
Enderby, where he had met’with much kind- 
ness and some encouragement. He and Mr. 
Arnold were hearty fellow-workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard; and Mr. Arnold had not 
now to regret, as he had so often done, that 
so many of his flock were unvisited and un- 
cared for. 

“ Nora,” said ‘Ernest, looking up from the 
writing with which he ‘was so busily engaged, 
as his sister entered the room, “I want to 
know which district you would like, Deane 
Street or Wren Lane? There are two or 
three courts in Deane Street, but I think 
it is the nicer of the two; and besides, you 
know, several of my father’s workpeople live 
there.” 

“How do you knowI am going to take a 
district at all?” replied Nora, as she came 
and stood by the table at which Ernest was 
sitting. 

“TI take that for granted.” 

“Then you had better not take anything 
for granted where I am concerned. I suppose 
you would have me dress in grey serge, and go 
about the town with a rosary round my waist, 
and an unearthly look on my face; but that is 
not my line, thank you. ‘I will not be a hypo- 
crite for anybody.” 

“Nora, do be serious: if you can for one 
moment ; for indeed you should not trifle over 
such subjects. No one wishes you to act the 
‘Sister of Mercy;’ you can visit the poor with- 
out that. And you must own that our father’s 
workpeople have some claim on us, if no one 
else has,” 

“Not on me,” replied Nora, with a shrug of 
her shoulders ; “I have never had anything to 
do with them, and I do not wish to have.” 

“ But, my dear sister, you forget the respon- 
sibility. Here are two or three hundred of our 
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fellow-creatures spending their strength, and 
perhaps their lives, for our benefit, and what 


are we doing for them? They have little time | 


and less inclination to think about another 
world; ought we not earnestly and affection- 
ately to try to stir them up to attend to matters 
of such everlasting import? ” 

“But the responsibility does not rest with 


| me,” said Nora, a little uneasily. 


“ Not altogether, nor chiefly; but in a mea- 
sure I think it does, Nora. God has given 
you work in the world to do for Him, and if 
you do not do it, the chances are that it will 
be left undone. At all events, if you do not 
give Him the active service He requires, can 
you hope for the reward, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant’ ? ” 

“Ts there no other form of service but this ?” 
asked Nora. 

“ Nay, far be it from me to say that, Nora. 
We are to follow the steps of our Lord, who 
went about doing good; and if we earnestly 
ask for guidance, He will show us how best we 
can serve Him. Only, Nora, it behoves us to 
be careful, lest we bury our one talent in the 
earth, and so at the day of reckoning our 
sentence should be that awful word, ‘ Depart.’” 

Nora was silent for a minute or two, and a 
look of unusual gravity was upon her face. 

“TI cannot do it, Ernest,” she said at length. 
“T am not a hypocrite. I cannot urge on 
them what I do not feel myself. No, brother 
mine,” she went on, in a lighter tone, “ life is 
gay and pleasant yet; let me enjoy it while I 
can; graver things will come all too soon.” 

“Then at least you can help my poor people 
in their home affairs, Nora. Many of the 
poor women are utterly ignorant how to manage 
their husbands’ wages in the best way for 
themselves and their families.” 

“And I am utterly ignorant too. I could 
not be of any use in that way. No, Ernest, 
you must seek for your district visitors some- 
where else, for if I did attempt, I am sure I 
should do harm rather than good; I am too 
light and trifling for anything of that sort.” 
And without giving Ernest time to reply, she 
hastened out of the room. 

With a deep sigh Ernest returned to his 
writing. Perhaps he was contrasting what 
had just passed with the ready sympathy and 
help he had met with in Helen Fletcher. 

Lottie, who unknown to her brother and 
sister had been curled up on the wide, low 
window-seat, half hidden by the heavy folds of 
the curtains, had heard the whole of the con- 
versation. She now came forward, and the 
tap of her crutch on the floor made Ernest 


start. 


Lottie put her arms round his neck. 

“ Oh, Ernie,” she said, and her voice sounded 
as if it was with difficulty that she kept back 
her tears, “I do so wish I could do something. 
Tam not old enough to take a district, I know, 
even if I could; but, oh, cannot I do some- 
thing P” 

“My little Lottie,” said Ernest, tenderly, 
putting an arm round her and kissing her, “do 
you remember Keble’s lines P— 


‘Meck souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme, 
Or that the rod they take.so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr’s palm.’ 


You can be one of those. Patient endurance 
is often far more difficult than active service, 
Lottie.” 

“Yes, perhaps so, Ernie. But you said 
about the one talent being buried in the earth. 
I do not want to bury mine; if it be ever so 
little I should like to use it.’’ 

“Well, Lottie, where there is a will there is 
a way; and even you may find out some way 
of doing good. But we must not forget our 
Saviour’s first and most important require- 
ment,—love. If love to Him fill our hearts, 
then we shall be watching and waiting for the 
least shadow of his steps; and if our Guide 
does not bid us move, why, then be sure we 
can please Him best by being still. We must 
learn to be like the Israelites: ‘ At the com- 
mandment of the Lord they journeyed, and at 
the commandment of the Lord they rested.’ ”’ 

But the active service for which Lottie was 
longing had come to Ernest in power; and it 











“You here, Lottie!’’ he said. 
II. 








was a service of deeds, not words. True, from 
the pulpit of the old parish church might: be 
heard his voice, proclaiming the glad tidings 
of his Master’s kingdom; but his was not the 
“ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal ” of mere 
profession. The words of the lips were fol- 
lowed up by the deeds of the life. By the bed- 
side of the sick and sorrowful, in the home of in- 
digence and poverty, or the comparative comfort 
of the respectable artisan, Ernest Carleton might 
be found, day after day, counselling the weak, 


‘comforting the mourning, and exhorting the 


indifferent. 

He endeavoured, too, to raise the tone of 
morals among his father’s workmen, and other 
mechanics who cared to join them. With his 
father’s assistance, which was most readily and 
willingly given, he endeavoured to form read- 
ing-rooms for them, that they might be induced 
to spend their evenings in something better 
than—to say the least—the very questienable 
amusements in which they had hitherto in- 


dulged. 
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Mr. Walford shook his head, and asked what 
was the good of all these changes? why could 
not Ernest Carleton let things go on in the old 
way, without all these new-fangled notions ? 
For his part, he thought it would only spoil 
the men,—they were good enough workmen, 
if they were only let alone. 

But Ernest Carleton was not the one to let 
things alone, without at least trying to make 
them better. And if, after a time of trial, 
several fell back to the old ways, still there 
was sufficient encouragement to keep him | 
from being “weary in well doing.” | 

Easter was not until April that year, and| 
Easter week had been fixed as the time for 
Jack Carleton’s marriage with Grace Arnold. 
The day was one of April’s smiling ones; and 
whatever had become of the tears, they were 
not to be seen then. 

It was a very quiet wedding, at the wish of 
all parties concerned, with the exception of 
Nora, who dearly loved fun and frolic, and 





merry-making. But it was considered better 
so on Grace’s account; she was not by any 
means perfectly strong yet, and excitement 
would be bad for her. Lottie cou'd not be 
bridesmaid, but she and Bessie Arnold were to 
have the honour of receiving the bride and 
bridegroom in the modest little home at En- 
derby, whither, after a fortnight’s sojourn in 
Devonshire, Jack was to bring his wife. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MRS. FEATHERSTONE. 


HELEN came quickly into Mrs. Price’s back 
parlour one morning, holding a newspaper in 
her hand. 

“Mrs. Price, I have found something at last 
which I think will suit me. I shall write off 
at once about it; it will not do to lose time. 
Just listen :— 

“*An elderly widow lady wishes to secure 
the services of a young person, not more than 
twenty-five years of age, as companion. She 
must be a perfect lady, of pleasing manners, and 
agreeable disposition. The duties are not 
onerous, but they must be performed with 
regularity and order.—Address, Mrs. F., 15, 
Brereton Square, Mayfield, Wilmington.’” 

“What do you think of that, Mrs. Price?” 

“Why, Miss Helen, you would do well 
enough, and over-well, there is no fear of that; 
but there is no mention of salary, and there- 
fore it is not likely to be a very good one. 
And another thing, Miss Helen, it is Wilming- 
ton; and I would not have you go there, where 
you have been known in such different circum- 





stances.” 
“TI do not think I quite like it being Wil- | 


mington; I think I would rather it had been 
some other place, for some things—not for 
that reason, for I was not known there at all, 
Mrs. Price. However, I shall write; I should 
be near my brothers, that would be one great 
comfort. But no doubt the elderly lady will 
have plenty of applications besides mine; and 
it is ten to one she selects me.” 

The answer did not come for two or three 
days, and Helen came to the conclusion that 
her application was as unsuccessful as all her 
others had been before. But at last there was 
a tiny envelope handed to her, addressed in a 
lady’s handwriting, though evidently feeble 
and trembling. Helen opened it somewhat 
eagerly. The paper was headed with crest and 
address, and what it contained was favourable; 
Helen saw that at a glance. 

Mrs. Featherstone was willing to engage 
Miss Fletcher, and would be glad to receive 
her as early as possible in the following week. 
There were a few words as to her duties, which 
Helen easily decided would not be difficult to 
perform. Then came the salary, which was to 
be £30; not a very large one certainly, but 
perhaps as much as she had any right to ex- 
pect. The letter closed with, “ Mrs. Feather- 
stone trusts Miss Fletcher will do her utmost 
to make her comfortable, as she has been much 
tried of late by those residing with her.” 

With the letter still in her hand, Helen sank 
into a fit of musing. Here there was what she 
had so long been wishing for, the means of 
earning her own livelihood, and for fulfilling 
her promise. True, it would take more than 
three years yet before George was free, even if 
she could lay by every penny of her salary for 
the purpose, which she feared she should 
hardly be able to do; however, she would 
deny herself everything she possibly could in 
order to swell her hoard. And then her head 
went down with anguish at the remembrance 
that however she might toil and labour, she 
could only free him from the debt; no uct of 
hers or of his could do away with the deed 
that had been committed. The past was there, 
the sin had been done; and though it might 
be forgiven and blotted out, George could never 
wholly be as if he had not done it. 

Mrs. Price grumbled a good deal when she 
saw the letter; it was not half enough money, 
and if she were Miss Helen she would never go 
to such a place; she was sure Mrs. Feather- 
stone just meant to get all that ever she could 
out of her; and she ended by earnestly beg- 
ging her to stay where she was until she could 
hear of something more to her mind. 

“No, dear, good Mrs. Price. I have bur- 


dened you quite long enough. Besides, it | 
may be some time before anything else turns 
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up; for you see this is the first thing that has 
offered at all. I confess I should have liked 
it better if the salary had been a little more: | 
but I cannot choose, and I am only too thankful 
to have found something to do at last.” 

Helen’s simple preparations were soon 
made. She had to draw on the little store 
laid by for one or two additions to her ward- 
robe; but she was quite ready to start by the | 
following Tuesday. 

Mrs. Price followed her to her room the 
last evening, and, folding her in her arms, 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, Miss Helen dear, how I shall miss 
you! But you will be sure to write and tell 
me how you go on; and if you are the least 
bit unhappy or uncomfortable, come straight 
back. There will always be a home for you 
here, Miss Helen, if it is only an humble one; 
and the poor dear master that’s gone charged | 
me to take care of you.”’ 

“ And well and nobly have you obeyed the | 
charge so far, dear Mrs. Price; you have been | 
a true friend, and I shall never forget you. | 
I shall only be too glad to apply to you in case | 
of need.” 

One of Helen’s last duties that day had 
been to pay a visit to her father’s grave. The 
grass was growing green over it, and the 
spring had covered it with a soft sprinkling 
of white daisies. No stone as yet marked the | 
spot; but Mrs. Price had promised to see 
after that, and Helen had deposited a sum of | 
money in her hands for that purpose. 

And so Helen bade good-bye to the place 
that had been her home for more than four | 
months, to enter upon the unknown trials and | 
responsibilities of earning her own living. It 
was with mingled feelings of thankfulness and 
sorrow that she saw the train that was to take | 
her back to Wilmington slowly moving into 
the Enderby station. How different was | 
that journey from the one she had taken so| 
short a time before! Then her beloved father | 
had been her companion and her care; now| 
she was alone, and alone she sadly felt, for 
more than the journey. The aspect of things, | 
too, was altogether different. Then the earth 
had been wrapped in the dull fog of one of 
November’s dreariest days; now, though a 
strong east wind was blowing, and the air 








was keen and sharp, the sun shone with un- just where the light glares into my eyes. 


clouded radiance, and all things looked bright 
and cheerful. 

It was getting dusk when the train entered 
the Wilmington station; and it was almost 
dark when the cab containing Helen and her 
small amount of Inggage stopped at the door 
of 15, Brereton Square. It was a house of 
some pretensions—Helen could see that at 


the first glance she gave; but she had not 
time to do more than glance, for the door was 
immediately opened by a footman in livery. 
He did not assist her to alight, as he would 
have done a lady of more exalted rank. 

There was a little delay in getting out her 
luggage and paying the cabman; and she was 
somewhat startled by the violent ringing of a 
bell. A minute afterwards a head was pro- 
|truded over the balusters, and a voice called, 
“ James, is that Miss Fletcher? Tell her to 
come up-stairs. Mrs. Featherstone wants to 
see her.” 

Helen would have preferred removing some 
of the stains of travel before going to her fature 
mistress; but she had no choice but to mount 
the stairs, towards which James waved his 
hand in an off-hand manner. The owner of 
the head and voice that had summoned her 
proved to be Mrs. Featherstone’s maid,— 
@ young person in rustling brown silk, and 


| hair dressed in the latest fashion, who glanced 


| Scornfully at Helen’s quiet, simple mourning. 
But she said nothing; only opened a door, 
/and motioned Helen to follow her. 


An elderly lady with very white hair half | 
|rose from a couch near the fire, exclaiming in | 


impatient tones, “ Why are you so long, Banks ? 
Did I not send for Miss Fletcher? But you 
never are in any hurry; I never did see any 
one so slow.—Are you Miss Fletcher?” she 


| asked, suddenly turning to Helen. 


“Yes, I am Helen Fletcher,’ she replied, 


|as she quickly and quietly divested herself of 
| hat and jacket, and stood ready for any service 


that might be required of her. 
Banks, meanwhile, had been passing about 
the room, putting the furniture to rights here 


and there, or settling the thick heavy curtains 


that effectually kept out the bleak March 
wind. 

“Do go away, Banks!” said her mistress, 
| impatiently ; “ you know how much your noisy 
movements agitate my weak nerves. Leave 
the room; Miss Fletcher will attend to me if 
I want anything.” 

“You ought to be sleeping now, dear 
madam,” Banks said, as, with a glance of 
extreme dislike at Helen, she went away. 

“Will you move the lamp a little, Miss 
Fletcher? that thoughtless Banks has put it 
Ah, 
yes, the shade; thank you, yes, that is much 
better. Now, Miss Fletcher, here you are to 
‘be treated exactly as my equal; I am not one 
who puts a companion down as not worthy of 
notice. I hope you will be happy and com- 
fortable, for really I have had so many changes 
lately, that I am quite tired out; and for the 
last six weeks I have been left to Banks’s 
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care, 80 you may pity me. I have dined, 
Miss Fletcher; I usually dine at six; the 
doctor thinks that hour suits me better than 
a later one; and this is my time for sleep. I 
shall expect you here to tea at nine; until 
then I shall not want you. Banks will show 
you your rooms.” 

Before leaving, however, Helen bent over 
the sofa to rearrange the cushions which sup- 
ported her head. Perhaps something in the 
expression of the sweet face, or the look of 
pity in the eyes, touched Mrs. Featherstone: 
at all events, she yielded to a sudden impulse, 
and drew Helen’s cheek down till it met her lips. 

“You will try to be patient and gentle with 
an old woman, Miss Fletcher, and bear with 
her if she is a little exacting.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Featherstone, it shall be my 
business to make you as happy and comfort- 
able as possible.” 

“Well, well, go now. You will find Banks 
somewhere.” 

But as Helen closed the door she heard her 
murmur, “I must not les myself love her; 
she will only serve me for her own ends, as 
all the rest have done.” 

Outside on the landing she met Banks, and 
quietly asked her to be so good as to show her 
to her room. Banks merely bade her mount 
the next flight and turn to the left, and she 
would see the door open; and then turned 
away, muttering to herself that she was not 
going to be at the beck and call of Miss 
Fletcher, she need not think. Miss Fletcher 
indeed! with a toss of her head; what the 
better was she than a servant! Noi a bit. 

Helen smiled; but the smile was quickly 
changed to a sigh, as she thought if she could 
not conquer this woman’s ill-will she should 
have but a sorry time of it. Slowly mounting 
the stairs and turning as directed, she found 
her room with an aspect of comfort she had 
not expected. 

It was but a tiny apartment, but a bright 
fire blazed in the grate; and close to it stood 
an easy chair, and beside that had been drawn 
a little table, with a most inviting meal upon 
it, showing that some hand, certainly not 
Banks’s, had been careful for her comfort. 
Through a half-open door on the opposite side 
of the room Helen caught a glimpse of her 
bedchamber; but she was too thoroughly 
wearied to explore further, and the chair and 
the fire looked so tempting, that she availed 
herself of them without delay. 

This, then, was to be her home until God 
should see fit to appoint her another lot in 
life. And it seemed to be one by no means 
devoid of happiness and comfort, if she could 
but take what offered, and not long for more. 


And as she thought of the desolate lady, the 
mistress of all this ease and wealth, yet poor 
indeed in that which could alone make it 
valuable—the love and affection of true and 
sincere hearts,—she breathed an earnest prayer 
that she might be truly a blessing to her; 
and that the love which had not been allowed 
to keep husband or child might go forth, first 
toward her God, and then to some of his tried 
and sorrowing children, of whom there must 
be many in that large town, who needed “an 
answering message” from Him. 

Helen was deep in these thoughts, when a 
low, hesitating tap at the door azoused her, 
and @ young girl of some thirteen or fourteen 
entered, and stood nervously swaying the door 
to and fro, as if afraid either to advance or 
retreat. Helen kindly bade her come forward. 

“Tf you please, Miss,” she said, dropping a 
low curtsey, “I am to be your maid: Banks, 
she would not wait on you, nohow; and so 
missis said as how I was. I’ve done my best to 
make you comfortable; but if there’s anything 
else you would like, I’ll do it in a jiffy.” 

“Indeed, my little maid, I have everything 
I could desire. You have made my room give 
me quite a welcome.” 

“Cook sent up the potted veal,” went on 
the girl; “she thought as how you would be 
hungry after your journey. But won’t you 
eat it, Miss P” she added, a little disappointed. 

“I have been too busy thinking to remember 
I was hungry,” said Helen, turning, however, 
with zest to the meal. 

Her little maid was proud to make the tea 
from a kettle that had been boiling some time 
on the bar. Then the girl was reluctantly 
going, but Helen bade her stay. 

“ And what am I to call you?”’ she asked. 

‘Please, Miss, I am just Susie.”’ 

‘Well, Susie, and where do you live?” 

A shade came over Susie’s face. 

* Please, Miss, I haven’t any home but this ; 
father and mother are dead.” 

“Then you and I are alike in some things, 
Susie; for I have no home and no parents. 
But we can have a home in heaven, Susie, if 
we will; our Father in heaven cares for us, 
and He is preparing a beautiful Home for all 
who love Him.” 

Susie clasped her hands together, and a 
smile broke over her face. 

“Oh, Miss, that is just what mother said! 


would only love Him; but no one here cares 
about it.” 

“ Well, Susie, you and I will help each other ; 
we are both orphans, so we can feel for each 
other.” 





“Oh, Miss, Miss,” exclaimed Susie, bursting 
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‘ into tears, “there’s been nobody to love me 


since mother died. I'll do everything as ever 
I can for you, if only you'll give me a kind 
word now and then!” 

“Indeed I will, poor little Susie. I have 
known too well what it is to feel desolate and 
dreary not to pity you.” 

“ And, Miss,” Susie went on, lowering her 
voice almost to a whisper, “you will not let 
Banks make you leave! She hates Mrs. Fea- 
therstone’s ladies like poison, and won’t rest 
till she gets them away; because, you see, 
they take her place; and she has been the 
only one near mistress for a long time now, 
so that ll make her dislike you all the more; 
don’t you see, Miss?” 

“ But what if I make her like me instead, 
Susie P” replied Helen, with a smile. 

Susie shook her head as if that was impos- 
sible. 

Helen went down to join Mrs. Featherstone 
at tea with a heart comforted and cheered. 
She had asked God to give her work to do 
for Him, and thus early He had given her 
opportunity to speak a word of sympathy and 
kindness to one of the lambs of his flock. 

Helen’s first visitor in her new home was 
her brother Charles. He came the next even- 
ing while Mrs. Featherstone was having her 
after-dinner sleep, so she had him all to her- 
self in the dining-room. 

Charles’s first remark, as usual, was one of 
complaint. 

“ Really, Helen, I am very glad to see you 
again, of course; but if you must sully the 
pride of the Fletchers by becoming dependent, 
you might have chosen some other place than 
Wilmington.” 

“But you see, Charlie dear,” Helen replied, 
with a smile, “no other place offered itself; 
and as to being dependent, I am more inde- 
pendent here than if I had gone on living 
with Mrs. Price. I think I shall be very 
happy and comfortable here, and I hope I may 
be useful; so what more need I wish for?” 

“Well, Helen, you and I never did agree 
on some points, and I suppose never will. You | 
ought to have claimed the meagre scrapings 
of the Fairlie estate, and I would have done 





what I could to keep you in your former posi- 
tion; it is not fit for a lady to work; but you 
were always wilful.” 

“Tt does not make any difference to you, 
Charlie.” 

“No,” replied Charles, drawing himself up | 
proudly, “no, I should scorn to let it! I! 
hope I am as much a gentleman in the work- 
shop as I should be in the highest drawing- | 
room in the land.” 

“ And how are you getting on?” 


“Oh,” said Charles, descending from the 
lofty heights to a more every-day tone, “very 
well, on the whole. I am doing my duty, 
Helen; and mean to do it, in spite of every- 
thing. And I am slowly rising. I can see 
that Mr. Carleton would advance me much |; 
more quickly, but that fellow, Walford, keeps 
me back. He does not like me, I know that 
well enough; and the feeling is at least equal 
on my part. He wants to get me out of the 
concern altogether; but I mean to stay, if 
only to spite him.” 

“Oh, Charlie dear, that is not a right feel- 
ing.” 

“Right or not, it is mine, Helen.” 

“ And—and—”. Helen asked, hesitatingly, 
“you have not made a friend of that Smith 
you once mentioned ? ” 

“Why, Helen,” replied her brother, with a 
laugh, “you are as bad as Walford for preju- 


dices. Smith is a very nice fellow, and has 
been a good friend to me. I like him very 
much.” 


Helen was silent, for she felt that her pre- 
judice in this case was only too well founded. 

“Have you seen George lately, Charlie?” 
was another question which she hardly liked 
to put, and yet she felt she must. 

“George! no; what must I see George for P 
he judges wisely to keep out of my way. Re- 
member, Helen, you and I have no longer a 
brother George; and weare only following our 
father’s wishes in not acknowledging him.” 

“Oh, Charlie, you forget our beloved father 
forgave him before his death!” 

“Twas not present at the forgiveness. Ido 
know that one of my father’s last commands— 
one of the last promises I made him—was not 
to own George; and I mean to keep it, at 
whatever cost to myself and my own feelings. 
You ought not to be the one to lead me to 
break my promise, Helen; you ought to hold 
it sacred, as I do.” 

Helen thought of her own promise, which 
she was doing her best to keep. 

“But I shall always love him,” she ex- 
claimed, warmly, “and I never can forget him.” 

Helen was sad at heart when her brother 
left her, for she could not help feeling there 
was a difference in him, even in the short 
space that had elapsed since they had met. 
In spite of his firm devotion to duty, his 
standard of right and wrong had lowered; 
and she knew some of the sentiments he had 
expressed during their talk that evening would 
have grieved their mother deeply. But Helen 
trusted that in their renewed intercourse—for 
Charles had promised to see her as often as 


| he could—her influence would in some mea- 


sure counteract the evil. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—ANNA FLETCHER. 


Rosz and Clara Fletcher were in a fever of 
excitement; they had at length obtained what 
they had so long been manoeuvring for—an 
invitation from the Miss Wildes to an evening 
party. It was to be a large and grand enter- 
tainment, to which their parents and brothers 
were asked as well as themselves. 

Anna smiled in lofty and scornful indiffer- 
ence when Jessie inquired if she were not 
going too; she did not deem the question 
needed any further answer. 

The two elder girls were deep in the mys- 
teries of dress for a full week before; with all 
their coaxing they could not,induce their father 
to buy them new dresses; so old ones had to 
be turned out and retrimmed with the greatest 
possible taste, in the latest possible fashion. 
Anna helped with needle and thread, while 
the others talked and arranged ; but her assist- 
ance was given in the most dignified silence, 
to show how much she disapproved of the 
thing altogether. Her sisters, being pretty 
well used to her, did not take much notice: 
upon Jessie, however, it made more impres- 
sion, and she wondered what sort of a person 
this grave and quiet cousin Anna really 
was. 

At length the important evening came, and 
the two girls looked really quite pretty in their 
light evening costume. Jessie could not help 
wishing she were going with them, as the 
prospect of an evening alone with Anna looked 
but dull in comparison. However, they two 
were left in possession of the sitting-room, the 
children having gone to bed long before. 

Jessie seated herself at the table to write a 
long letter to Helen, and Anra took a book 
and placed herself opposite her, and there was 
silence between them for a full hour. At 
length, having filled two sheets, closely writ- 
ten, the extreme quietness began to grow irk- 
some to Jessie, and she wished Anna would 
say something; she did not like to speak her- 
self, for in the many glances she had cast at her 
cousin she saw that she was deeply engaged 
in her book, and only paused in her reading 
to turn over leaf after leaf. At length, how- 
ever, the silence had grown so grim, that she 
ventured at last to break it. 

“Cousin Anna, what are you reading? ” 

“Newton’s ‘Cardiphonia,’’’ was the reply, 
without the eyes being raised from the book. 

The learned answer rather startled Jessie ; 
she thought it must be Greek, or at least 
Latin; so she remained quiet for a season, 
biting the end of her pen, and otherwise try- 
ing to amuse herself. 


away your book and talk to me; Iam so tired 
of being so still.” 

And the appealing tone this time made 
Anna look up. 

“I have but two more pages to read to- 
night; and then I will talk, if you wish it.” 

Jessie waited impatiently until the two 
pages were finished, and Anna had put away 
her book on the shelf and taken her work from 
the drawer, for you never saw Anna Fletcher 
idle; but when she turned and said, “ Now 
what have you to say?” the tone was so 
repelling, that it put all Jessie’s ideas to flight 
for a minute or two; but they came back 
after a while, with the question,‘ ‘Was that 
Latin you were reading ? ” 

“No, it is the letters of a very good man ; 
the book is there, you can look into it and 
judge for yourself.” 

Jessie took it down again and opened it, 
but it looked so dry and learned, she quickly 
closed it and put it back. 

Her cousin smiled. 

“You do not like it?” 

“No; it does not look at all interesting.” 

“Interesting! Of course it is not, or I 
should not read it; I don’t spend my time 
over interesting things: there would be no 
self-denial if I enjoyed it.” 

Jessie stared. 

“ Are you very goodP” she asked. 

A sad expression passed over Anna’s face. 

“No, I am not good; but I am trying to 
be. I omit no known duty, I do nothing con- 
sciously wrong, and yet I am not good.” 

“ You are not happy, Anna.” 

“ Happy!” repeated Anna again, “of course 
not; no one is. I am sure no one in this 
house is. How busy they all are for pleasure 
—enjoyment—wealth! And what do they 
all get? What does it all tend to? Truly it 
is ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit’! No, Jessie, 
life was not given us for enjoyment: that 
cannot be the end and aim of it all; it must 
be something higher than that.” 

“But, Anna,” said Jessie, eagerly, “ Helen 
is happy, and she is good; oh, so very good! 
But she seems to take it all so easily and 
quietly, whatever comes. Even when dear 
papa died—of course she felt it, I don’t mean 
that; but she seemed to think it was all just 
right.” 

“ And you are not like her?” 

The question was quickly and easily spoken, 
but the answer came slowly and thoughtfully. 
“No, I am not like her; I wish I were. 
Helen is strong; but I am weak, feeble, 
strengthless.” 

“Jessie, when you first came I watched you 





“Cousin Anna, I do wish you would put 


anxiously. They said you came of a Christian 
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| family; they said it in scorn; but I hoped it 


might be true, and that you might be able to 
solve many things that puzzled me; but I was 
disappointed. I soon saw that you were no 
different from the rest,—light and thoughtless 
even as they.” 

“Oh, indeed, I should not be if Helen were 
here! she always helped me; I cannot do 
right without her. Oh, Anna, I wish you 
would be in her place and help me!” 

“TI help you, poor child! truly, I am a fit 
guide for no one; it would be the blind leading 
the blind. I am trying to grope my way to the 
light, but there is not even a glimmer as yet.” 

There was silence for a minute or two, and 
then Anna went on. 

“Tt is strange to find myself talking in this 
way to you, for you can only half understand 
me; but it is a relief to find some one to do even 
that. Jessie, if I say any more, it must be with 
your promise that it never goes any further.” 

“ May I not even tell Helen?” 

“Helen! what do I know about Helen?” 
was the impatient answer; “she is nothing to 
me,nor Ito her. I was going to tell you what 
no one has ever heard as yet; but if you must 
tell Helen, why, of course there is an end to all 
confidence.” 

“But I will not,” said Jessie, eagerly; “do 
tell me, Anna.” 

“No; I shall probably repent it if I do, so 
I had better be quiet.” 

Jessie did not like to urge her further, so she 
sat silent, watching Anna’s busy fingers as 
they drew the needle through the calico upon 
which she was engaged. 

“Cannot you find something to do?” said 
Anna at last; “time is too precious to waste.” 

Thus bidden, Jessie slowly rose, and, light- 
ing her candle, went up-stairs. 
fond of work of any kind, but she felt as if 
Anna’s hint must not be disregarded; so she 
chose out of her workbox some crochet work 
which had been begun before leaving Fairlie, 
and which she had never touched since. A 


tear came into her eye as she thought how | 


very much had happened since then. 


She went down again with the determina- | 


tion that if Anna would not talk she would; 
so with her work in her hand, she began to | 


She was not | “Then why not give up? why——’ 


“Yours has been a different home from 
mine, Jessie; no wonder you found yourself 
miserable here. If I had been in your place, 
I should—— but no matter. I will tell you 
why I have not grown up as thoughtless 
careless as those around me. It was froma 
chance remark I heard five years ago, when I 
was but twelve. I was dancing into the nur- 
sery one day, when, hearing my own name, I 
stopped on the threshold. Our old nurse and 
a friend of hers were crooning over the fire, 
and nurse was saying, ‘ Yes, I am fully per- 
suaded Miss Annawill die early.’ ‘Oh, surely 
not!’ was the startled answer; but nurse 
shook her head mysteriously, and repeated 
that she knew it,—that she had seen signs 
that were not visible to other eyes, but which 
she could not mistake. Those few words, 
Jessie, changed me from a gay, careless child 
to a grave, thoughtful woman. Those words 
haunted me night and day for long enough; 
and I got no peace, until I resolved that if 
time with me were to be so short, I would not 
waste a minute of it; and from that time I 
have been trying earnestly to live as I ought 
to do.” 

“But,” Jessie timidly suggested, “do you 
think we ought not to enjoy anything? why 
has God given us so many beautiful things all 
| around us, if not to give us pleasure P ” 
| “But we must not let our hearts rest on 
ithem. We must do our duty; we must work 
| while we can, for the longest life is short for 
what there is todo. Mine, it seems, is to end 
early, and so there is the more need for dili- 
gence. And yet, with all I do, I am no nearer 
reaching the desired end than ever.” And 
| Anna sighed deeply, as if wearied out with the 


struggle. 








, 


| But she was interrupted with an impetuous 
|“ Never! I would not be like my vain, weak 
| sisters, for all the pleasure earth can give! I 
should be like a soldier deserting the conflict, 
—fainting before the victory was won.” 

“But, Anna, nurse could not know for cer- 
|tain; perhaps she was mistaken ; you are not 
‘ill; you are not more likely to die than any 





| of us.” 
A strange smile passed over Anna’s face. 
“Am I not? Perhaps you would rot believe 





tell her cousin of her former life, of her mother, | 
and of her father’s illness and death; and/|me if I told you that I suffer more pain in 
last, though not least, of her good, kind sister,|one day than you have done in your whole 
Helen. Anna hardly listened at first, but by \life; and no one notices my cough but my- 
degrees she grew interested ; and by the time self.” 
Jessie had finished, her work had dropped un-, . “ Poor Anna!” said Jessie, springing up, 
regarded on the floor, and she was looking | and putting her arms round her cousin; but 
carnestly at her cousin. The ceasing of her | she was repulsed. 

voice recalled her to herself, and picking up| “Don’t pity me, child, or you will make me 
her work, she said,— weak and foolish.” 
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“But my aunt ought to know, or some- 
body.” 

* No, nonsense! if all the world knew, it 
would make no difference; what is to be, will 
be. Besides, if my mother knew, she would 
perhaps forbid some things I do, and I could 
not bear that.” 

“ But you work too hard, Anna.” 

“T cannot help it if Ido. Ishould be more 
miserable than I am if I were not well employed. 
Perhaps you do not know how I spend my 
days, Jessie; perhaps you have not cared 
enough for your quiet cousin to notice what 
she does.” 

“TI know that you are always doing what 
no one else cares to do.” 

“T rise at five o'clock every morning; yes, 
even these cold mornings. Then I read some 
such book as you saw me have to-night,—ten 
pages,—that is my task; and then I sew at 
my poor-work until breakfast-time. Then, you 
know, we teach little Louisa; Rose and Clara 
profess to take their weeks, but they neglect 
her very much; and I generally feel that I am 
responsible for her lessons. Then when she 
goes to play, I go out to see some of the poor 
people near; and if I have any garment made 
I take it with me.” 

“But suppose it rains,” put in Jessie. 

“That makes no difference; rain or fair, I 
go just the same. Then after dinner come 
lessons again ; and when they are done, I have 
another hour of reading in the schoolroom by 
myself. After tea I have to help my mother, 
or the girls; so you see I am pretty well em- 
ployed. That is my plan, and I try to go on 
with it regularly; but it is not always that I 
can; I am often called off if any one wants 
anything.” 

“Well,” said Jessie, thoughtfully, “ you are 
very good, cousin Anna; I wish I was as 


good.”’ 


“ My dear child, I am not good; I work and | 
| she was forced to acknowledge that Sam’s re- 


work, but I am no better than I was five years 
ago when I first began. 


tired.” 
“ And you, Anna, you must be worn out.” 


“TI get used to being tired, Jessie; it is| but she was met with such black looks on her 
|return that she never ventured again; what- 


nothing new.” 
“Kiss me, cousin Anna, and let me love’ 
you. I shall come to you now when I want 
help, as I always did to Helen.” 
Jessie lay down to rest that night some-' 
what puzzled by the insight she had obtained 
into her cousin’s character; she could not 
exactly make it out. Anna was very good, 
there could be no doubt of that; but then, if 
hers was the right way, Helen’s must be 
wrong, for it was a very different one. But 





Jessie settled the matter with herself by deter- 
mining to follow Anna’s leading; she could 
not be far wrong, and she was sure she should 
please her sister by so doing. 

But by the morning Anna’s reserve had 
come back again, all the more strongly per- 
haps from haying been put aside for a time; 
and she would not let it be known by look or 
word that she had ever shown the least interest 
or confidence in Jessie. But Jessie could not 
forget; and though she did not receive the 
least encouragement, she tried to follow her 
example as far as she could. 

Rose and Clara were very full of the enjoy- 
ments of their evening party; the details lasted 
them for some days as subjects of conversa- 
tion; and they described in full the dresses of 
each of the guests. At first Jessie listened 
eagerly; but when she found that Anna showed 
such extreme indifference, she turned away 
and would listen no longer. Her cousins 
voted her a bore; but she supposed she was 
doing her duty, and so she tried not: to 
mind it. 

But strive as she might, Jessie could not be 
as grave and quiet as Anna; and her merry 
laugh might often be heard in answer to some 


check it the moment she remembered, and 
look with a sort of fear towards her cousin. 
For though she was drawn in spite of herself 
towards Anna, yet she liked Sam much the 
best; and he was kind to her as far as he 
could give himself the trouble to be. 
uncle she saw but little; he seemed never to 
have forgiven the offence of her visit to Mrs. 
Harris. Jessie wished much to go again to 
see her, but she had been so expressly for- 
bidden that she hardly dared, especially as she 
knew quite well that though her uncle rarely 





| she did and what she did not do. 


But you afd I have | 
talked quite enough, I am sure; you will be! long days. 


spoke to her he was perfectly aware of what 
Before Jessie had been there many weeks 


mark was true. Sundays were immensely 
The family only went to church 
in the morning, never any other time, except 
Anna. Jessie went with her one afternoon, 


ever Anna did, it was clear she was not allowed 
to do as she pleased. Mrs. Fletcher only went 
on fine days, when she could put on her best 
dress and show it to advantage; the rest of 
the day she spent in bed reading. The others 
either went out or lounged about doing nothing ; 
and Jessie and Samuel were left to amuse each 
other, or quarrel, as the case might be. 

Thus passed the first few weeks of Jessie’s 
sojourn under her uncle Jacob’s roof. 





of Samuel’s witty remarks; but she would | 


Of her | 
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